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Interconnected World.” 
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MSE chair Mohammad El- 
Yesterday evening, the ) sayed explained the sympo- 
f 5 e Mil sium’s decision to ask Moore 

ton S. Eisenhower (MSR) Seni Baia nial 
posium began their fal] speaker NS. looked) atudifferent 
Ligh > with Baltimore native speakers of different aspects 
Roe eee alumnus Wes of the media, different ages 
aa He nist Be ' and examined different is- 
en for the sues of national importance. 
people who stepped up in my The Symposium wants dif- 
life when | needed it, had it ferent speakers to touch 
ape been for the people that on different aspects of our 

cared for myself even more world.” 
than myself, the chilling truth Prior to Moore’s lecture, 
is that story could have been the chairs further explained 
mine, and mine could have their desire for the sympo- 


been his,” 
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Moore said.. 
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was pressing is- 

just one of sues” and 

the many to “show- 

thought-pro- case tricks 

voking ideas to initiate 

proposed positive 

by Moore. change.” 

He “is also Elsayed, 

a Rhodes along “with 

Scholar, a the rest of 

former para- the sym- 

trooper and pos jy suiaaly ANNA SALZMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
captain in has been | Last weekend, the Baltimore Book Festival took place in Mt. Vernon. The festival featured author readings, book signings and over 100 exhibitors and booksellers. 
the United ‘ working 

States Army MORGAN YANG/PHOTO EDITOR for the past 

and, as of Moore spoke about his experiences in the six months . cies 

recent, a Army and shared some personal anecdotes. on  reach- Class ot 2014 | | SGA [ ntal S 

New York ing out to | eC CC S rep eSe lve Il ng CIS 
Times bestseller with the pub- various connections to bring | 


lication of his book, The Other 
Wes Moore. Moore presented 
students of the university and 
people of the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area with the opportu- 
nity to tell some of his personal 
story, share words of wisdom 
from his unique experiences, 
and’Mostimportantly, to speak 
about this year’s symposium 
topic, “The Global Network: 
America’s Changing Role in an 


in the best speakers possible 
to correlate with this year’s 
theme. 

“{Wes] exemplifies the type 
of speaker we look for in sym- 
posium,” Elsayed said. 

“THe] generates a lot of 
discussion in what he speaks 
about and connects to the is- 
sues of youth in America.” 

In fact, Moore discussed 
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By SARAH TAN 


Editor-in-Chief 


Last Monday the freshman 
class elected their new Student 
Government representatives. 

The freshman class chose Mer- 
rill Anovick as their president, 
as well as Kevin Barry, Hyun- 
Sik Choi, Minerva Kim, Andrew 
Ritchey, Michael St. Germain, 
and Gauri Wagle as new student 


government senators. 

According to Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA) 
president Mark Dirzulaitis, the 
freshmen class elections ran 
smoothly this year with no re- 
ported violations. 572 freshmen 
voted in the election. 

Though this year’s voter turn- 
out was less than last year's, 
Dirzulaitis said that he was still 
pleased with the results, and that 
the turnout was still higher than 


In the more immediate fu- 
ture, Anovick said that he eee 
to try to organize a freshman 
formal, as well as to expand the 
accessibility and food options 
of the FFC. Prior to coming to 
Hopkins, Anovick had worked 


in_local government.and was. a_| 
part of his high school’s student | 


government. 

He attributes his victory to his 
campaign slogan, “Please vote for 
us, we already told our moms we | 


requirements 
to change for 
next year 


that of two years won’. By DANIELLE STERN 
ago. “T think that | Staff'Writer 
a a ss “When you ee with everyone | 
ackboard interlace meets MIXed PeVIEWS ses 22%. 1 when you have a! Song 0 am Bening wth the dso ams 
| cent turnout pus our first | the Writing Seminars major will be 
for the election 50 percent turnout time away from | undergoing some drastic changes. 
By KATHERINE SIMEON it’s pretty good, for the election it’s Parents we're As Tristan Davies, Interim Di- 
Staff Writer we don’t even kind of dealing | rector of Undergraduate Studies, 


have that in the preity good, we don't with the expec- | explained, “the tracks are all going 

A month into the semester | US,” Dirzulai- even have that in the _ tations that’s | away.” 
and with classes in full swing, tis said. U S 99 on us with the Students will no longer be asked 
students and faculty seem to “It’s also hard ohne competitive en- | to choose between the fiction writ- 


be putting Blackboard to good to say whether : ey vironment that | ing, poetry or generalist tracks. 
use. After using virtual learn- or not we want —Mark Dirzulaitis, — is Hopkins,” | Instead, all majors will pursue a 
ing system WebCT for a decade, | 900 voting at Student Government  Anovick said of | network of requirements until they 
Blackboard is making a transi- | every election President, his quirky cam- | reach the upper-level elective cours- 
tion into everyone’s academic because some- paign mantra. es, where they will be able to “self- 


life on campus —but in many 
different ways. 

Louise: Pasternack, a senior 
lecturer in the chemistry de- 


times people are 
just blindly vot- 
ing.” 

The campaign process began 


| er 


“As a leader 
I want to be as 
perceptive as I 
can to the student body but also 


specialize,” if they wish. All of the 
ancillary class requirements, such 
as classics, language, and history 
will remain unchanged. 

The three distinct Writing Semi- 


partment, said Blackboard is two weeks ago with eight presi- although student government 
hard to use. dential candidates and 13 sena- is a serious job, I want to make | nars tracks were created about five 
“It’s harder to organize,” she torial candidates. Voting was sure students here have a fun | years ago with the purpose ‘of, as 


said. “Blackboard has a lot of 
extra functionality; it’s hard to 
find what I need.” 

After Blackboard Inc. bought 
WebCT a few years ago, they 
planned to phase out this out- 
dated system and eventually 
replaced it with Blackboard last 
July. 

According to an article in the 
JHU Gazette, Hopkins consid- 
ered other web modules to fill 
the shoes, of WebCT, but Black- 
board was the best from all the 


MORGAN YANG/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


Neuroscience professor Stewart Hendry peruses the new Blackboard site. 


options based on a user-sur- 
vey administrated to faculty 
last year. 

In terms of cost associated 
with the switch, the Informa- 
tion Technology Department 
could not provide and figures. 


The response to Blackboard, 
so far, has been mixed. 

Professor Oleg Tchernyshyov, 
of the Physics department, pre- 
fers Blackboard over Web CT be- 
cause of its, “newer features, 

SeE BLACKBOARD, pace A8& 
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open to the freshmen class from 
last Thursday to last Sunday, 
concluding with a candidate 
night hosted at the FFC. 
Anovick, an_ International 
Studies and economics major, 


was excited to be able to represent | 


his class. 

“My main overarching goal is 
to make Hopkins a more united 
freshman class with a lot more 
school spirit and more interest in 
partaking in speaking and class 
events,” Anovick said. 


Ss 3 ee 1 Be 


time.” 
The new class senators were 
also excited to step up into their 
SeE FRESHMEN, Pace A8 


Davies stated, “to give students a 
little direction.” Davies said that in 
some situations, “students 
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Bloomberg loses electricity 
due to powerplant fire 


(lasses cancelled last Friday, Physics midterm postponed 


| By RIAN DAWSON 


1 News & Features Editor 


mid-term was cancelled. 
Physics professor Collin Bro- 
holm, the instructor of the physics 


Due to a small, contained fire in 


course in question, whose mid- 


the North Chiller Plant at Home- 
wood, power to Bloomberg was 
knocked out, and the air con- 
ditioning to several buildings 
across campus was interrupted for 
most of Friday and into Saturday, 
University spokesperson Tracey 
Reeves said. : 

“As far as we can tell,” Reeves 


term was interrupted wrote in an 
email that the cancellation of class 
was not a major issue for him. The 
exam date was moved to Oct. 8, 
and even though lectures will 
progress, the exam will still cover 
the same topics. A new exam was 
not written. 

“(There was ) no effect on the 
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By ERICH REIMER 
For The Vewus-Lette 7 


At this week’s Student Gover 
ment Association (SGA) 
ing, the key items addressed 
were a recently conducted secu 
rity survey and the upcoming 
Fall Fest. 

They heard from the Office 
of Student Life’s Rachel Navarre 
and discuss its efforts to help 
the office promote this upcom- 
ing weekend’s Fall Fest through 
mediums such as Facebook 

“I’m really excited for Fall 
Fest this year. The Hop has 
done a great job getting Lupe 
[Fiasco], which I'm sure will be 


meet- 


a major highlight of the school 
year,” Nick Trenton, Class of 
2013 Senator, said after the 
meeting. 

SGA especially highlighted 
its “Yoga on the Quad” event 
on Friday October 1*, all pro- 
ceeds of which are being sent 
to the Baltimore Children’s 
Hospital. 

SGA also deemed its spon- 
soring of the screening of “The 
Social Network” a success. “It 
was awesome,” Joanna Gawlik, 
Class of 2013 Senator, said. 

The event lasted from 7:30 pm 
to 9:30 pm on Monday Septem- 
ber 27" at the Landmark Harbor 
East Theater. Over $550 in tickets 
were sold for the shuttles to the 


screening. 


“It was planned out over the 


course of one week,” Student In- 
volvement Committee Chair and 
2012 Class President Ardi Men- 
doza said. His committee led 
the organization of the showing 
in combination with the Finance 
Committee. 


“[It was] very well executed 
— that’s what SGA does,” Duval 
said. 

Going over SGA‘s financial 
situation, SGA Treasurer Wyatt 
Larkin, 2013, stated that SGA’s 
contingency fund/reseves is cur- 
rently at $36,000 along with over 
a budget of $10,000 for events and 
$500 for supplies. 

Larkin, who is also head of 
the Student Activities Commit- 
tee, stated that the SAC would 
soon begin to hold its meetings 
for the year. 


very responsible with the mon 
ey it budgets for itself, which 
has helped us accumulate a sub 
stantial cash 
after the This 
as SGA attempts to ex 
pand its presence and activity 
on campus, it is likely 


will dip into our reserves in o1 


reserve,” Larkin 


said meeting 


year, 


that we 


der to fund the new Initiatives 
that we are pursuing 

SGA also focused on several 
pressing student issues and com 
plaints 


The SGA received over 1000 


responses for its Security Van 
survey, and plans to soon talk 
with C ampus Security regarding 


the findings 


The findings of the survey 
indicated that people use point 
to point service more than route 
service, that many give up on 
Waiting for the vans, most wait 
for more than 10 minutes with 
some waiting for over 45 min- 
utes and the van never showing 
up, and that the vans often don’t 
check for Hopkins IDs as they 
are supposed to. 

“This proves it’s not just our 
concerns but the Student Body’s 
concerns,” a senator commented. 

2013 Class President Alexan- 
dra Larsen provided a possible 
explanation for the delays, say- 
ing that “when HERU is called, 
all the vans have to go offline un- 
til the call has been terminated 
...a Call lasts 30 to 40 minutes 


FILE PHOTO 
SGA discussed concerns regarding the security van service after viewing the results of their survey. 
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SGA discusses concert, elections 


Questions also raised about MSE Symposium line-up 


and there are about four calls per 
night.’ 

\ Senator responded to this by 
describing the situation as “trad- 
ing health.” 

2011 Murphy 
described the survey as “the 3" 
SGA 


security for 

oenator Sean 
most successful survey by 
ever.” 

2012 Senator Karen Murphy 
said that the SGA Finance Com 
mittee will write up a report of 
the survey’s findings to give to 
security 

Near the end of the meeting 
SGA 2011 Senator Max Dworin 
brought up a point he believed 


might “ruffle some feathers”, 
stating that “we’re giving to 
MSE, but this is 
the worst lineup 


I’ve ever seen... 
” Dworin went on 
to describe some 
of the speakers as 
being people “no 
one has ever heard 
of” and that Wes 
Moore, MSE’s first 
speaker for the 
year, will get “17 
people in Shriver.” 

“Why dish out 
the money ; 
without knowing 
who’s coming?” 
said Josh Ayal, 
2011 Class Presi- 
dent, referring to 
the $40,000 SGA 
gave MSE for this 
year and the fact 


have its speaker 
line-up set up yet for 
the coming year when given the 
money. 

2012 Senator TJ Bozada sug- 
gested appointing a liaison be- 
tween MSE and SGA. 

SGA President Mark Dirzulai- 


tis, 2011, said “SGA is at the whim | 


of alumni who want to help out” 
and that the issue of a student li- 
aison should be discussed by the 
Appointments and Evaluations 
Committee. . 


By SHOSHANA AKABAS 
Kor The News-Letter 

On Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 27", the Hopkins community 
enjoyed a private screening in 


| the Marjorie M. Fisher Audito- 


that MSE does not | 


Other upcoming events and is- | 


sues the SGA discussed included 
Bro Big Sis” mentoring program, 


men officers, how to increase traf- 


rium of Gilman, of The Olmsted 
Legacy by first-time filmmaker, 
Rebecca Messner, a 2008 gradu- 
ate of the Writing Seminars. 

Messner has been hard at 
work using her skills as a Writ- 
ing Seminars major on this proj- 
ect since April 2009, though she 
says she did all the filming in 
just a week and a half. 

The documentary is about 
Fredrick Law Olmsted, who de- 
signed many parks and college 
campuses in America during the 


| nineteenth century. 


He was a pioneer in the land- 
scaping field. “f 

His firm designed many of 
the parks. in the Baltimore area, 
including Wyman Park, next to 


| the Hopkins Homewood cam- 
but are not limited to SGA’s “Big | pus, although his most famous 
| and influential work was New 
committee assignments for fresh- | York City’s Central Park. 


The film opens with a quote 


fic to the SGA website, and find- | from Olmsted describing his 
ing programmers for creating an | 
Off-Campus Housing Database. 


‘FILE PHOTO 


“SGA has historically been Another topic up for discussion at the meeting was this coming weekend's Fall Fest. 


The News-Letter is currently | 
eking upstanding youths to 


e photographs and write 


if ‘ 


ke 


fy | 
fe, # 
ae 
ae 


vision for city parks as a place 
where even the poorest person 
can feel the luxury of the coun- 


|| tryside. 


Before Olmsted arrived on the 
scene, the only spaces that re- 


| sembled modern city parks were 
| cemeteries. 


In fact, 19" century city-dwell- 
ers used them to picnic for lack of 
alternatives. 

Messner’s movie is split into 
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Students at various college campuses around the country enjoy grounds that were designed and landscaped by Olmsted. 


umna showcases documentary 


a literary man, I wouldn't have 
stood a chance’ 


, 


Messner also emphasized the 


importance of her writing expe- 
rience. 


“Being in an environment, 


academically, where you are con- 


unending woodland.” 

Oldsted said of Central Park, 
“There is no place in the world 
that is more home to me.” 

Olmsted’s firm undertook 
6,000 commissions, and the mov- 
ie features spectacular pictures 


COURTESY OF WWWITHEOLMSTEDLEGACY.COM 
Olmsted sought to make nature accessible even to those who were living in urban centers. 


stantly being critiqued is so im- 
portant,” she said of her time in 
the writing program at Hopkins. 
“[It helped me to] not be bogged 
down by criticism I received 
along the way.” 

She also believes that her cre- 
ative writing concentration at 
Hopkins was important to her 
work on the documentary. 

“The focus I had on fiction 


helped me look at Olmsted as a 


was very young, and he was 
sent away to various boarding 
schools. 

He thus became independent 
and adventurous at an early age 
and loved exploring nature. 

Olmsted was also a journalist 
and said of his successful land- 
scaping career, “If I had not been 


Messner showcased the wide range of uses that city citizens find fo 
them, including but not limited to outdoor performances involving | 


| five sec- charac- 
tions based ter — a 
| on the dif- ; : 7 man with 
ferent stag- Being in an environment quirks,” 

| es of Olm- he said. 
ee es where you are constantly : Fray. . 
O ne being critiqued is so of the doc- 
diet ala lisse. umentary 
his rough important. focuses 
ESR —ReBeccA MESSNER, on Cen- 
hood — tral Park, 
his moth- FILMMAKER which 
er died took 15 
when he years to 


design and construct. 

Olmsted dealt with corrup- 
tion and mismanagement in the 
city,,and a severely limited bud- 
get which ultimately he ended up 
exceeding. ‘ 

He wanted 17,000 trees 
and shrubs to give the il- 
lusion of a “seemingly 


‘ 


and footage of the various parks 
and college campuses that he de- 
signed. 

Paula Burger, dean of un- 
dergraduate education in the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences praised the documentary. 

“The integration of history 
with the contemporary was just 
right,” she said. 


COURTESY OF i 


“It’s all about making it an 
engaging story,” Messner said of 
filmmaking. 

The audience of the screening 
was composed of Hopkins fac- 
ulty. 

Messner’s film also has its 
own website, complete with pho- 
tos from the varoius parks, as 
well as an about section. 

There is also a link on the 
website which directs one to 
countless interviews which 
were conducted as a part of the 
documentary. Several of the 
people interviewed are experts 
on Olmsted, as well as official 
historians on the parks which 
he designed. 

In addition to being shown 
at Hopkins, the film was also 
shown at various parks that Ol- 

msted designed. For example, 
one such showing in August in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“1 


r the open spaces that Olmsted's work provided 
arge groups of enthusiastic men and women. 
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Freshman’s experience as Afrikaaner in America shapes worldview 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
For Zhe News-Letter 


In ninth grade, freshman Mats 
Jacob Dreyer was told by his 
American high school history 
teacher that Afrikaans Deople 
were like Nazis. ae 

A Cape Town-born, white Af- 
rikaans South African, Dreyer 
could only raise his hand awk- 
wardly and inform the teacher 
that he was an Afrikaner — and 
so were his parents, - 

“I went through a phase whe 
it was really difficult, I felt really 
guilty,” Dreyer said. “It was dif- 
ficult to handle, everybody 
school thinking I was a h 
person because of m 


re 


at my 
a horrible 
y ethnicity.” 

Maiiehne ee 

Seon bee e global outrage 
at the white regime in South 
Africa reached fever pitch. The 
Bisho Massacre, in which 28 
African Nationa] Congress sup- 
porters (the outlawed black par- 
ty in South Africa) were mur- 
dered during a peace march, 
took place only a month after 
his birth. ; 

The political pressure from 
the massacre ultimately led to 
the new negotiations between 
the ANC and the white govern- 
ment. 

Apartheid (the system for em- 
powering whites and _ restrict- 
ing the rights of blacks, those 
of mixed race and Indians) was 
officially put to rest on May 
10, 1994, when Nelson Man- 
dela was sworn in as President. 
Dreyer was not even two years 
old. 

When he got a little older, he 
attended a public school in his 
home district of Tanboerskloos. 

“It was an Afrikaans-speak- 
ing school, so it was mostly 
white kids and [mixed race] 
kids,” he said. “Of course there 
were black kids, but Afrikaans 
isn’t a native language for most 
black people.” 

Although the wounds of 
Apartheid were still fresh, Drey- 
er did not sense any resentment 
towards him or his family. 

“J didn’t even know Apart- 
Aeic mtil 1 was nine, 
maybe even older,” he said. “If 
you went to South Africa and 
you didn’t know its history ... 
it would be hard to tell.” 

Dreyer enjoyed an upper class 
upbringing in the city — he at- 
tended a good public school and 
lived in a nice house in the center 
of the city. 

But when he saw glimpses of 
poor black townships on the 
way to and from the airport, 
where the sun glints off of sheet 
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When he visited South Africa during his summer breaks, Dreyer taught young children how to play the violin. He also participates in the Hopkins Orchestra during the year. 


metal roofs and aluminium 
walls, where malnourished 
blacks see none of the advan- 
tages of the end of the white re- 
gime, where there is little or no 
opportunity for advancement 
— he looked on. 

“You look past it,” he said. 
“Everybody did. It was very sad, 
but you looked past it.” 

When Dreyer was seven, his 
family moved to Florida so his 
father could help an ailing in- 
ternational office. The transition 
was not seamless for Dreyer, who 
found the cultural differences 
between the United States and 
South Africa greater than he ex- 
pected. 

“People don’t realize that 
America is so culturally differ- 
ent,” he said. “You get American 
movies, American music, so peo- 
ple think they know what's going 
on with America and they're go- 
ing to be able to move there.and 
just fit in, but they don’t realize 
that there are so many subtle dif- 
ferences.” 


“T don’t think Americans even 
realize that it’s so different, you 
know? Mannerisms, senses of 
humor, the way you say things 
and the way you do things are 
just totally different — there is a 
specific way that you do things in 
this country.” 

Dreyer vacationed in South 
Africa for two months every year 
during his summer vacation to 
visit his childhood friends and 
shadow them through school. 
His constant trips hammered in 
the misconceptions carried by 
both countries about each other. 

“I was talking to one of my 
friends [in South Africa] while 
we were giving violin lessons 
together to some primary school 
kids,” he said. “And he told me: 
‘You know, those Americans are 
so racist. 

They always say that we have 
problems in our country and that 
we are racist, but those Ameri- 
cans are so racist.” 

“It was just weird — having 
all this baggage as an Afrikaans 


person here and then hearing 
that from the person that I’m sup- 
posed to be the worst enemy in 
the world to, and who everybody 
here thinks is like the Devil to 
them.” 

While Dreyer was acclimatis- 
ing to life in the United States, 
the landscape in post-Apartheid 
South Africa was rapidly chang- 
ing. 

Many blacks had risen to 
the middle or the upper class, 
but overall unemployment was 
among blacks was actually get- 
ting worse. 

Nelson Mandela handed over 
leadership of the country to Tha- 
bo Mbeki, and inflation contin- 
ued to rise. 

“The government has put a 
lot of effort to push wealth from 
white hands to black hands,” 
Dreyer said. “Unfortunately, | 
think it has benefited a select 
few non-whites — a lot of people 
with connections with the gov- 
ernment. There is a great dispari- 
ty between these elite people and 


the general public, which is sad.” 

Dreyer’s father’s job took the 
family to Georgia when he was 
13. While attending high school 
in the States, he was captain of 
his swim team and played both 
the violin and the mandolin 
(which “is basically violin turned 
sideways”). 

He started an Opera Club at 
his school, which resulted in all 
members getting free tickets to 
dress rehearsals at the local the- 
atre. 

But when Dreyer sat down to 
write his common application 
essay, he didn’t use an experi- 
ence in the pool or on the con- 
cert floor — he chose to write 
about being a white South Afri- 
can in America. 

“My essay went around that 
idea of there is ignorance in both 
countries about how the coun- 
tries think of each other,” he 
said. 

“Having written the essay 
about being an Afrikaans per- 
son, a white South African, and 


having Johns Hopkins accept 
me reassured me. I felt like if 
that was the essay that I gave 
them they would accept me for 
who I was. 

“[ didn’t want to go to Uni- 
versity and then feel that there 
was baggage for being who lam, 
wherever I went . . . Whether it 
was the other universities not 
wanting an Afrikaans person or 
that I just wasn’t good enough — 
because I could have left that es- 
say out and not gotten accepted 
anyway — but getting accepted 
by Johns Hopkins reassured 
me. 

Dreyer is a BME major who 
plans to stick with the program 
all four years (even though 
“school is kicking my a** right 
now”), as well as playing on the 
Club Water Polo Team and par- 
ticipating in Chamber Orches- 
tra. 

He is also aiming to be a 
model in New York City, having 
already put together a portfo- 
lio of photos and procured an 
agent. 

At the end of the day, Dreyer 
has accepted that to some parts 
of the world, he will always be a 
‘bad guy.’ 

“1 went through a phase where 
I really wanted to say something 
if anyone brought it up, and I 
wanted to say something, to de- 
fend myself,” he said. “And I 
went through a phase where I 
felt terrible for being who I was, 
but you have to forgive your- 
self.” 

But despite some global per- 
spectives, Dreyer maintains that 
South Africa is a completely dif- 
ferent place than it was before the 
end of the old regime. 

“When I went to the Apart- 
heid Museum this year in Johan- 
nesburg, it was weird to think 
that it was only twenty years ago 
— it was weird to think it was 
even the same country,” he said. 

“It was like being in an alternate 
universe.” 

And although Dreyer admits 
that there are still problems in 
the country, he is optimistic 
about the future. 

“The mood in the country is 
very positive, and it seems to be 
going well,” he said. “When you 
think of what could have hap- 
pened, it’s unbelievable to think 
about what is going on in South 
Africa — it’s an amazing, amaz- 
ing transformation.” 

His final thoughts about his 
home country were very positive. 

“I’m proud of South Africa for 
the way things have turned out. 
I really couldn’t think of a better 


” 


way. 


Influx of pests causes new problems in JHU library and housing 


By JIEUN PARK 
Staff Writer 


Sophomore Amanda Ross is 
at war with cockroaches in her 
room in the Homewood dormi- 
tories. 

“I see roaches all the time. I 
saw one today. It’s gross, I don’t 
like it. I really want something to 
be done.” 

She has been trying to kill 
them with sprays but she says 
that they seem to come back ev- 
ery time. 

Junior Bree Yoon had a similar 
experience when she lived in the 
Homewood dormitories last year. 

“We had mousetraps. A 
mouse was actually caught in a 
trap but that didn't mean they 
were gone. I heard from the peo- 
ple who moved in after us that 
they’ve found dead mice in the 
stove,” Yoon said. 

Won Chan Oh observed that 
such pest problems extended to 
other dormitories as well. 

“Those who live in old school 
dorms such as the AMRs, Brad- 
ford, and Homewood seem to 
suffer [from mice] the most,” Oh 
said. “I saw a mouse, perhaps a 
rat, when I lived in AMR II. Inev- 
er saw one in my room, but saw 
several in the hallways.” 

Bree expressed health con- 
cerns. “It’s bad for health. Some- 
thing must be done to remove 
mice and rats. They carry dis- 
ease.” 

However, in contrast to stu- 
dent testimonies, director of 

Housing and Conference Servic- 
es Tracy Angel, disagreed on the 
seriousness of the issue. — 

“The pest problem is not bad 
at all. Most of the complaints are 


¥ 


seasonal bugs that are unavoid- 
able, such as centipedes, flies, 
bees, stink bugs and water bugs. 
They come into the building on 
people or with people.” 

Angel explained that “some 
pest activity” is a natural phe- 
nomenon around the time of 
move in. 

“At move in, after units have 
been vacant for a couple of 
weeks, it is normal to have some 
pest activity. We did have an av- 
erage amount of activity on both 
sides of the street.” 

Angel identified students not 
cleaning after themselves and 
leaving foodstuff behind as the 
the primary causes of the pest 
problem. 

°*"Housing and Dining Servic- 
es recommends that all food be 
kept in airtight plastic containers 
to avoid attracting mice or bugs. 
Rooms, suites and apartments 
should also be kept fairly clean. 
Without a food source, the pests 
will go elsewhere. 

On the few occasions when 
the situation is more extensive, 
it has been because an apart- 
ment or suite has been very 


dirty, cluttered and garbage 


has been left for long periods of 
time. This takes longer to deal 
with, and involves the living 
space of other students as well 
as the unit that caused the prob- 
lem.” 

Ross disagreed. 

"(That students are largely re- 
sponsible for attracting pests] is 
not true," she said. She made the 
argument that the current pest 
problem in the Homewood dor- 
mitories is due to the construc- 
tion being done on it, which al- 


lows bugs and mice to move into 


the building. 

"And we don't leave our food 
out,” Ross added. 

Senior Yuho Doh agreed 
with Amanda that effective 
measures are needed besides 
increased efforts on the stu- 
dents’ part. 

‘I've had a huge problem 
with mice in my dorm,” he be- 
gan. "Every resident in the 
Homewood [dormitories] has 
had a problem with mice at least 
once. We called maintenance, 
and they put a few mouse traps 
in our kitchen. 

“The mice apparently ate the 
baits but weren't trapped. [The 
administration] has to come up 
with a more effective method of 
trapping mice. Purchasing better 
and more effective mousetraps 
could be a start.” 

And the dormitories aren't the 
only places ridden with pests. 
The library is as a well. 

Library security guard Jewel 
Burnett observed that the mice 
problem in there is "really bad." 

“I can see [mice] running all 
over the place through the secu- 
rity cameras," Burnett siad. "Ac- 
tually, they are not mice, they are 
rats," she added. 

Such pest sightings in the 
dorms and the library are quite 
surprising given the help the 
University is offering to precisely 
fight the pest problem. 

According to Angel, “com- 
plaints [about mice and bugs] are 
logged and are given to Regional 
Pest, our exterminator contrac- 
tor, who stops by each of the two 
housing offices twice a week. 
They investigate the area for any 
call, and either place traps or 
spray as requested. 


>= 


They will return to the area 
of concern until the problem 
‘is solved. These situations are 
taken very seriously and are ad- 
dressed quickly to prevent them 
from getting worse and affecting 
larger areas of a building.” 

Executive Director of Facili- 
ties Management Larry Kilduff 
provided similar information 
regarding reporting complaints 
and getting extermination ser- 
vices. 

According to him, Hopkins 
has a contract with private ex- 
terminator company that will 
be rapidly dispatched. However, 
according to Angel, “the number 
of complaints [regarding pests] is 


relatively small for the number of 


units we have in housing." 


Indeed, that might exactly be 


No! I'm busy in here 
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emphasized the importance of 
students making their sightings 
of pest known. 


at crux of the problem. Students, 
while acknowledging the pres- 
ence of their vermin neighbors, 
seldom report the problem. 

“I do think seeing mice and 
bugs in the dorms and apart- 
ments is a problem, but I've nev- 
er tried to take action to fix the 
problem,” Oh admitted. 

When Junior Alex Ruan saw a 
mouse on M-level of the library, 
instead of reporting it, she ran 
onto ‘a couch. "I was scared," she 
recalled. 

In addressing a way to im- 
prove the pest problem, Angel 


\ 


“Tt is very important for stu- 
dents to report any problems im- 
mediately,” she said. 

While a conscious unwilling- 
ness on part of the students to 
report pest issues might have 
contributed to the problem, most 
students said they did not know 
that they could even file a report 
about pests. 

In fact, except for the students 
who got mousetraps, most stu- 

dents who had experience with 
pests were unaware of the Uni- 
versity's systematic pest control 
services. 
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Working-class immigrant becomes imminent scholar in econ 


By RACHEL WITKIN 
Kor The Vews Letter 


It takes guts to climb up from 
an immigrant 
status to a 


working-class 
prominent econo- 
mist. It takes even more guts to 
decide not just to take a job for 
the salary, but for the pursuit 
of knowledge. Economics pro- 
fessor Louis Maceini was born 
in the immigrant area of Cam- 
bridge Mass 
both 


and he’s done 

He decided that he wanted to 
go to school to pursue a career 
in finance, so he got his under- 
graduate degree In economics 
at Boston College, and did his 
graduate work at Northwestern 
University. Along with teaching 
at Johns Hopkins, Maccini was 
a visiting scholar at the Board 
of Governors at the Federal Re- 
serve when Alan Greenspan was 
there 

He currently is teaching Intro 
to Macroeconomics and a gradu- 
Macroeconomic 
rheory. He is also working on 
research in 


ate course on 


inventory invest- 
ment. Maccini sat down with 
Che News-Letter to tell his story 
on how he decided to be an eco- 
nomics professor and_ to give 
some helpful advice to fresh- 
men. 


The News-Letter (N-L): When 
did you first get interested in 
economics? 


One day I was walking down 
the department corridor, and she 
saw me, and she came out of her 
office, and grabbed me (she was 
a very authoritarian woman), 
grabbed me by the shirt, pulled 
me into her office, and sat me 
down 

At that point I was a little 
frightened. And then she 
“LT read your draft of your senior 
She said, “I think it’s an 
outstanding piece of work.” So 
then I knew that this was not go- 
ing to be a bad conversation. And 


said, 


thesis.” 


then she said, “What are vou go- 
ing to do when you graduate?” So 
| explained to her what I had just 
said, that I had come from very 
modest circumstances, and we 
had struggles with the standard 
of living, and that I wanted to do 
better, and I could see finance as 
a way of making a substantial 
living. 

And she said, “Fiddlesticks!” 
That her favorite 
“Anybody can make a lot of mon- 
ey, but very few people can make 
a contribution to knowledge,” 
she said. “I think you can make 
a contribution to know ledge.” 
And so she said to me, “I think 
you should think about a Ph.D in 
economics,”and she said. “T will 
help you.” 

So she then urged me, forced 
me, not sure what the right term 
is, to write away for application 
materials, which I did. And I 
became more interested in this 


was word. 


Louis Mac- 
cini (LM): The co 
story is that my 
parents were 
Italian immi- 
grants with 
working class 


background. 
We lived in a 
working class 
standard of liv- 
ing. After high 
school, I de- 
cided to go to 
Boston College, 
which is a local 
college in the | 
Boston area. 
During 
summers | be- 
gan working on | 
a financial firm 
on State Street 
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success and undertaking. You 
need somebody who can, in 
some sense, give you guidance, 
show you the way. Because it’s 
sometimes very hard to learn 
otherwise. 

[ mean, my doctoral disserta- 
tion advisors were very influen- 
tial, but | wouldn’t have been at 
Northwestern without her help. 
And there’s another sort of little 
tidbit about this because there 
are issues about gender in fac- 
ulty. This was a woman who 
had a Harvard Ph.D, but being 
a female full professor in any 
university in those days was 
quite unusual. And at a Catho- 
lic university it was especially 
unusual. But she had an intellect 
and personality that enabled her 
to accomplish a lot. I wasn’t the 
only immigrant child that she 
had steered into Ph.Ds in eco- 
nomics or found jobs for in Wall 
Street. She was quite an influ- 
ence, actually. 


N-L: What was your senior 
thesis about? : 

LM: It was about investment. 
Plant equipment investment, ac- 
tually. My current research inter- 
est is in inventory investment, 
but this was on plant equipment 
investment. 


N-L: Did you come to Hopkins 
right after graduate school? 

LM: I did. This was the only 
full-time academic job that I’ve 


ever had, so 
~ | I'm quite un- 
usual in that 


| sense. Most ac- 
ademics move 
around to 
some degree, 
| but for several 
| reasons, I’ve 
| enjoyed my ex- 
perience here 
immensely. 
I’ve had oppor- 
tunities and of- 
fers from other 
institutions, 
and Hopkins 
has responded 
accordingly. I 
am also partic- 
ularly fond of 
living in urban 
areas, so I just 


in Boston. State 
Street in Boston 
is basically the 
Wall Street of Boston. First of all, 
I found that I was interested in 
finance and financial issues, and 
talking about financial matters. 

Secondly, I could see that one 
could achieve a much higher 
standard of living in this 

industry than my parents had 
done. 

So I decided to major in eco- 
nomics in college, with the idea 
that I would go into finance 
when I graduated, that I'd get a 
job in this area and probably get 
an MBA in fi- 


idea. I realized that I had quite 
enjoyed doing the senior thesis. 
Looking at issues in new ways 
was something that really ap- 
pealed to me. 

So I applied, she wrote a, I’m 
sure, a very strong recommen- 
dation. I had done well in col- 
lege, obviously, you know, I had 
straight As in college, so it wasn’t 
as if | was a lousy student, but it 
was quite important to have a let- 
ter from a faculty member who 
knew your abilities in those days, 

and it still is 


nancing, and now. 

then pursue er So she 
a career in fi: Economics is a challenge wrote a letter 
nance. That for me, and 


was the plan 
when I was in 
college. I was 
in the honors 
program at 
Boston —_Col- 
lege and it 
was mentored 
by a faculty 
member at the 
time, whose 
name was 
Professor Al- 
ice Bourneuf. She was basically 
the most influential figure of the 
department, but, particularly, 
she ran this honors program. 
And as part of the honors pro- 
gram, you had to doa senior the- 
sis, just like you do here. There 
you had to do a draft in the fall, 
and then you finished it up in 
the spring semester. 

So I did my draft in the fall 
semester, and handed it in to her. 


framework. 


because you've got to 
translate what you see 
in the real world into 
quantitative analytical 


—Louis MAccINI, 
ECONOMICS PROFESSOR 


I got a very 
generous fel- 
lowship to 
Northwestern 
University, 
and I was off. 
So that’s how 
I got into eco- 
nomics. It’s 
very clear 
that I would 
not be where 
I am without 
the mentorship of this faculty 
member. 

So I think the message is that, 
every once in a while, hopefully, 
you will come across a person 
that can provide help and guid- 
ance beyond your family. That 
can be very influential in what 
you do and where you go. And 
many people have their own 
story of this sort, but it’s a very 
important part of professional 


COURTESY OF WWWBC.EDU 
As an undergraduate, Maccini attended Boston College. 


couldn’t see 
myself at some 
big Midwest- 
ern university, some college 
town. So both intellectually and 
personally, 1 have enjoyed my 
time here, so I stayed. 


N-L: What is it like teaching so 
many freshman? 

LM: I think it’s a challenge, 
but an enjoyable challenge, be- 
cause one thing one confronts 
in a class like that, is not just 
that it’s large, that’s obvious, 
and that’s obviously difficult. 
That’s a reason we have half a 
dozen TAs, they’re extremely 

helpful in connecting with the 
students. But the other challenge 
with this course, as I said, not 
only that it’s large, but the other 
challenge is that it’s very diverse 
because it varies from English 
majors to math majors. The math 
majors want me to use as much 
math as I can and the English ma- 
jors don’t want to see any of the 
math, so there’s this challenge 
to finding the right balance, and 
that’s something that 

I work very hard at finding a 
balance that will catch the bulk o 
the class. That’s the : 

tough part about teaching this 
course actually, and that’s an in- 
teresting challenge. 


N-L: Are there any mistakes 
that freshman consistently 
make that you wish you could 
correct, either in general or in 
your class? 

LM: I think that a very im- 
portant thing for freshman is 
the jump from high school to 
college. There are several di- 
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Maccini teaches a graduate class in economic theory, in addition to an introductory macroeconomics course taken by freshmen. 


LM: I spent several days a 
week there for several months, 
and the main advantage, from 
my point of view, was that I did 
know one or two people who 
were on the Board of Governors 
at that time, so I saw them more 
often than I would otherwise 
have seen them. But the main 
advantage from my point of 
view was getting involved with 
research projects with one or 
two people who were on the re- 
search staff at the Fed, one who 


vantages, I’m not saying that it 
should continue necessarily, but 
I think that is an advantage. 


mensions to that, and one is the 
fact that in high school you nev- 
er saw a Class with 400 students. 
So you have to adapt your be- 
havior, how you study and how 
you interact with the TAs and 
so on. It’s different from your 
high school experience. And, by 
the way, Elements of Econom- 
ics is taught basically the same 
Way virtually everywhere. Har- 
vard’s class is 700, so this is not 
unusual. So this just highlights 
the fact that it’s a different ex- 


N-L: Is there any specific 
project you're working on right 
now? 

LM: Well, my research inter- 
ests are very much on business 
cycles, the macroeconomic ef- 
fects on business cycles, par- 
ticularly investment. And in 
the most recent years, my most 
intense focal point has been on 


perience and freshmen need to 
be aware that their educational 
environment’s 


inventory 
ments, and how monetary poli- 


investment move- 


was one of my former PhDs, ac- 
tually. So I think it afforded me 


an opportunity 


going to change 
from high 
school, and 
that they need 
to find a way 
to adapt to that 
new environ- 
ment.And that’s 
sometimes a 
challenge. 

The second 
thing is that 
nonetheless 
there are ll 
kinds of av- 
enues to learn 
what you need 
to learn, and 
in this case in- 
teracting with 
TAs, using tu- 
toring if you 
need it, interact- 
ing with your 
classmates, etc, 


to interact with 
a wider variety 
of people than 
I had been do- 


ing here. But 
it wasn’t as if I 
was involved 
with poli - 
mation, that’s 
not what they 
use their visi- 


tors for. Just re- 
search, basically. 


N-L: What 
would you say 
you love the most 
about economics? 

LM: I enjoy 
the challenge of 
economics from 
several _ points 
of view. First of 
all, economic 
forces and eco- 

nomic issues are 


etc, it’s quite 
different from 
high school. 


Adapting to 
the new envi- 
ronment is the real challenge. I 
think that, in one sense, there’s 
a lot of controversy over wheth- 
er we should do away with the 
pass/fail grading system for 
the freshmen in the fall, and 
significant numbers of the fac- 
ulty think that it’s not a healthy 
thing. But it does give students 
the opportunity to adapt to their 
college experience without as 
much pressure. And that’s the 
advantage to it. There are disad- 
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In the early 90s, Maccini served as a visiting scholar at the Federal Reserve 


cy affects movements on inven- 
tories. This is something that’s 
very important for the business 
cycle but that, in fact, despite 
newspaper accounts, we know 


less about it than appears to 


be the case, and so it’s quite an 
open research area. 


N-L: What was it like being 
a visiting scholar at the Board 
of Governors at the Federal Re- 
serve? 


— a prominent part 
of our lives, you 
can’t escape it, 
and it’s certainly 
a prominent part of public policy. 
So I like thinking about econom- 
ic issues partly for that reason. 
Secondly, I find it economically 
challenging, because economics 
is a quantitative discipline, and 
you've got to translate what you 
see in the real world into quan- 
titative analytical framework 
to think about these issues, and 
then do serious empirical work 
with it. So it has that blend of 
skills that I particularly enjoy. 
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faith to be supported by understanding? 


to learn how Jesus healed? 


your religion to be practical? 
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Plant fire causes class cancellation 


Confusion on campus, but damage fixed by next afternoon 


Wes Moore, a Hopkins alumnus and Rhodes Scholar, opened this fall's MSE Sym 


MOORE, From Al 
much about the inspiration for 
his book. In his novel as well 
as during his lecture, Moore 
described how another boy 
from an strangely similar back- 
ground to his own (from Balti- 
more, grew up ina single-parent 
home, experienced disciplinary 
issues growing up), is now sit- 
ting in prison while “the” Wes 
Moore is an extraordinarily ac- 
complished man even in com- 
parison to those who come from 
more lavish upbringings. 

Over the past six years, Moore 
formed a rapport with “the other 
Wes Moore” that started even 
before the idea of writing a book 
came to mind. 

Moore spoke briefly on the 
topic of “the global network.” 

Moore explained that the 
“role of the 


ture was that we should all “hope 
to be useful or necessary.” 

With such a broad idea, what 
does this mean? 

“If you have so much success 
at that age, you get this feeling 
you are destined for success,” 
said freshman Jordan Kalms. 

In fact, Kalms shares an opin- 
ion with the majority of other 
guests for Moore’s lecture: Can 
we all truly serve a greater pur- 
pose in this world? Is it possible 
for everyone to make a differ- 
ence? 

As senior Josh Ayal joked with 
Moore, “[Moore] managed to in- 
spire us to do something but we 
don’t even know what that is.” 

One path Moore suggested 
is through becoming a leader. 
Moore discussed that during his 
time in college,-one of his more 


USA...has__ not 
only changed 
but will contin- 
ue to change,” 
with the world 
becoming 
“more _ inter- 
connected and 
global in recent 
years.” 

However, 
Moore spoke at 
greater length on “what the new 
global culture means to [us],” 
especially as we enter the work- 
force. 

Moore concentrated greatly 
on encouraging all of us to pur- 
sue what we love and what we 
want and to not “take [our]selves 
too seriously.” 

As Moore put it, “We should 
think about what we should 
be doing, but we should also 
prepare ourselves for change, 
which is the only constant in 
life. It is not about that final 
destination, it is about that jour- 
ney. ” 

Moore stated that he did not 
expect to work in so many jobs 
and explore so many fields, need- 
less to say, by the time he was 30. 
In fact, his underlying message 
and theme throughout his lec- 


“TUESD 


In the path of life, all 
that matters is if we 
were ever here. 
—Wes Moore, 
SYMPOSIUM SPEAKER 


profound — ex- 
periences was 
when he, some 
classmates 
and a_profes- 
sor founded a 
group called 
STAND to 
work with kids 
in the criminal 
justice system 
and help assist 
them in having 
another chance and opportunity 
in this life. 

As Moore demonstrated, all it 
takes is action to make a differ- 
ence. 

“|We] can do so much with the 
community to change the world,” 
said junior Valerie Nwanji. — 

Moore also allowed time for 
students to ask questions. 

He elaborated on how experi- 
ences in the warzone in Afghani- 
stan further influenced his opin- 
ions about rights in the military, 
the relationship between order 
commands and executions, and 
seeing Afghani life in a way that 
cannot even be described by the 
media. f 

During the question time, 
Moore was able to explain in fur- 
ther depth the importance of as- 
sisting underprivileged children 


“DON’T MISS_ 
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posium speaker series yesterday evening. 


Author, scholar discusses book at symposium 


living in poverty. 


Moore expressed concern that | 


nationally in the twenty-first cen- 
tury, only 48 percent of African 
Americans graduate high school, 


with an even smaller percentage | 


completing college. 

With education as the bridge 
to escaping poverty, Moore 
greatly advocated for all of us to 
find our niche to help those in 
poverty. 

Moore applauded one Hop- 
kins senior who will be partici- 
pating in “Teach for America” 
this upcoming year. 

When a student in the audi- 
ence that was raised in inner-city 
Baltimore and is currently at- 
tending Goucher College in Bal- 
timore, addressed “I want to go 
home and bring them something 
different,” Moore said it is “im- 
portant that [he] go back home, 
share [his]-story, and prove.that 
such isn’t only possible, .but also 
probable.” 

Both Moore and this student 
are symbolic for breaking such 
a barrier for others in the same 
situation to follow. 

Moore approached Sympo- 
sium’s topic in a manner which 
left almost everyone thinking of 
how we all can make a differ- 
ence. 

“Wes spoke about the im- 
portance of getting engaged in 
the community, public service 
and its importance as individu- 
als and asa country,” said EI- 
sayed. “[It was] especially rel- 
evant as college aged students 
because we are unsure of what 
to do.” 

“We all want to contribute,” 
said senior James Zhe, “[but] 
most don’t know how to.” 

“In the path of life” Moore 
said, “all that matters is if we 
were ever here.” 

As Moore stated, through a 
constantly changing journey, our 
marks on this Earth will be left 
in a way we will most likely not 
expect. 

And of course, as Moore said, 
“Just don’t take yourself too seri- 
ously.” 
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FIRE, rrom Al 
“It was annoying that I had to 
wake up early [to go to Bloom- 
berg] and find out that the mid- 
term was postponed,” he said. 
“The info on it was not too bad or 
too tough though.” 

In terms of an inconvenience 
for the professor and experi- 
ments, he wrote that there were 
some experiments affected mini- 


| mally. 


| Institute for Quantum 


“Some experiments and syn- 
thesis runs were affected in the 
Matter 
Crystal Growth Laboratory,” 
he wrote. “However, thanks to 
rapid and effective intervention, 
there was no damage to equip- 
ment.” 

Reeves said that this is the 
first time an incident like this has 
happened at Hopkins. Broholm 


| too, wrote much the same. 


“This is the first major utili- 
ties failure | have experienced 
in almost 20 years at JHU,” he 
wrote. “We have to work hard 
and continue to invest in facili- 
ties to ensure excellent long term 
reliability. An event like this 
teaches us how dependent our 
scientific and educational mis- 


| sion is on reliable access to basic 


utilities such as power and HV/ 
AC.” 

Roughly three hours later, 
another email notification was 
sent out notifying faculty and 


| students of the interruption to 


air conditioning to Shriver Hall, 
Levering Hall, Mason Hall, 
Whitehead Hall, Shaffer Hall, 
the Ralph S. O’Connor Rec- 
reation Center, Hodson Hall, 
Barton Hall, Latrobe Hall, Mat- 
tin Center and parts of Gilman 
Hall. 

In the email, it was also stated 
that after 1 p.m. Friday, any class- 
es in the aforementioned halls 
would be cancelled. 

Reeves said she speculated 
the classes were cancelled after 
1_p.m. because that Friday was 
an unusually hot day. While the 
rooms were a relatively cool tem- 
perature in the morning, as the 
afternoon progresses, they got 
hotter and hotter 

“Just speculating, it was a 
hot day,” Reeves said. “And 
it was cooler in the morning. 
Again, that’s not an official an- 
swer.” 

Sophomore Tabetha Ratliff, 
who had a 10 o'clock class in 
Hodson, said the temperature 
did not affect her. 

“It might have been slightly 
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A fire at the Power Plant knocked out power and AC to various buildings at Homewood. 


warmer, but I didn’t really notice 
a difference in temperature be- 
cause it was so early in the morn- 
ing,” she said. 

Nistal also had a class in one 
of the buildings with no air con- 
ditioning. As a result, he said 
the professor recessed the class 
early. 

“I had a class in Gilman 
where the AC was cut off,” he 
said. “The teacher let us off a 
little early. It was a little rough. 
It was uncomfortable but not un- 
bearable.” 

Freshman Laura Flynn’s In- 
troduction to Fiction and Poetry 
class in Bloomberg was also can- 
celled. Though she was apathetic 
to whether class was to be held, 
the break was appreciated.» 

“For me, I’m.a- little more 
relaxed,” Flynn said. “I truly 
didn’t mind. I had gotten up 
early, went to Starbucks with 
a friend and went to class. 
Another girl told me (class 
was cancelled). I usually don’t 
check my email in the morn- 
ing. It wasn’t a big deal. It was 
a nice break, and class wasn’t 
set back at all.” 

To remedy the situation, 
Reeves said generators were 
brought in, sometime Friday af- 
ternoon. 


CORRECTIONS 


issue 


Around 5 p.m. Friday, an- 
other email notification was 
sent out alerting the student 
community to the arrival of the 
generators. 

“Obviously we had our plant 
operations people out all day 
on this into the night and into 
Saturday morning,” Reeves ex- 
plained. “They did bring in an 
extra large generator. That’s 
pretty much it.” 

Eventually, Reeves said power 
was restored by Saturday after- 
noon. 

She estimated the cost to the 
university to be in the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

In an unrelated incident, there 
was a trashcan fire in the New 


Chemistry Building Monday af- : 


ternoon. 

The fire was caused when “a 
discarded piece of sodium metal, 
though to be extinguished, ignit- 
ed paper towels in the trash can,” 
according the to Campus Safety 
and Security Daily Incident Re- 
port. 

Sprinklers on the second and 
third floors were activated as a 
result. 

Several rooms were flooded. 


— Additional reporting by 
Rachel Witkin 


on page 


A2, the photo accompanying the article 
“Hopkins increases graduation with DPS part- 


IS i 


nership 


was credited to Devon Zoltowski. The 


name should have been spelled Devin Zoltowski. 


In the same issue on page A7 credit for college 
briefs should also have included Peter Sicher. 
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In the same issue on page B3 the photo ac- 
companying the article “Hopkins students _ 
make big music as Silent Whys” was credited. 
courtesy of Amanda Glasser. The photo shoul 


: have been credited courtesy of Tedd Henn 
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Rutgers freshman 
commits suicide 
after video posted 
Online 


On September 22, Tyler Clem- 
enti, a freshman at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Brunswick, ap- 
parently committed suicide. 

It is believed that Clementi’s 
decision may be related to the 
fact that two classmates used a 
hidden camera to record his sex- 
ual activity and then placed the 
footage on the Internet. Clementi 
was recorded with another man. 

Two Rutgers students, Dharun 
Ravi and Molly Wei, have each 
been charged with two counts of 
invasion of privacy. Ravi might 
also end up facing two more 
charges because he attempted to 
record Clementi a second time. 

Ravi and Clementi were ap- 
parently roommates. 


— By Peter Sicher 


Obama discusses 
education costs 
with college 
journalists 


On Monday, President Barack 
Obama participated in a confer- 
ence call with college journalists. 
He said that more needs to be 
done to control the cost of higher 
education and that every school 
should release a chart showing 
how every tuition dollar is spent. 
In addition, Obama criticized 
colleges for spending too much 
on amenities, saying “You're not 
going to a university to join a 
spa.” 


— By Peter Sicher 


Police respond to 
riot near University 
of Oregon 


On September 24, police from 
four different agencies arrived at 
a site next to the University of Or- 
egon to quell a drunken riot. 

The crowd numbered about 
400 and police used tear gas to 
disperse it. 

Anywhere from two to nine 
people were arrested, includ- 
ing one man that the police de- 
scribed as a “transient.” 

Classes were scheduled to be- 
gin the next Monday. 


— By Peter Sicher 
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William Ayers, a professor at University of Illinois was denied emeritus status. 


University of 
Illinois denies 
Ayers emeritus 
status 


The University of Illinois 
Board of Trustees decided on 
September 23 to deny emeritus 
status to William Ayers. 

Ayers is known for his use of 
violence to protest the Vietnam 
War. 

He announced last month that 
he is retiring from teaching at the 
school’s Chicago campus. 

The decision was apparent- 
ly made by the trustees after a 
speech by the Board’s chairman, 
Christopher Kennedy. 

Kennedy said he could not 
support “conferring the hon- 
orific title of our university to 
a man whose body of work in- 
cludes a book dedicated in part 
to the man who murdered my 
father.” 

Kennedy’s father was the 
late Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, who was murdered in 
1968 while campaigning for 
the Democratic nomination 
for President. He was killed by 
Sirhan Sirhan. 

Ayers co-authored the 1974 
book Prairie Fire. One of the peo- 
ple to whom the book is dedicat- 
ed is Sirhan. 


— By Peter Sicher 


USC launches 
program to share 
immigrant stories 

more easily 


A USC professor and group 
of graduate students teamed 


up to facilitate 
sharing their stories via cell 
phones. 

The creators have decided to 
call the online social media plat- 
form VozMob, short for “voces 
mobiles” (Spanish for mobile 
voices). 

Instead of requiring Internet 
access or additional phone soft- 
ware, the platform allows for 
anyone with simply a cell phone 
to send in their story. 

Associate professor Francois 
Bar explained that the project 
is important as it allows for im- 
migrants to share their stories 


without a mainstream media | 


filter. 


— By Giselle Chang 


California law to 

ease transfer of 

credits between 
colleges 


In California, community-col- 
lege students who obtain trans- 


fer-focused associate degrees are | 
now guaranteed admission to | 


the California State University 
system. 

The law, which was signed 
into effect by Gov. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger yesterday, aims 
to simplify the transfer of credit 
process between the two sys- 
tems. 

Previously, transfer require- 
ments varied from school to 
school and were typically deter- 
mined by agreements between 
local schools. 

In simplifying the transfer 
process, the state hopes to in- 
crease the number of two-year 
college students that will even- 
tually go on to complete a four- 
year degree. 


— By Cydney Weiner 


| 


immigrants | 


Creator of “The 
Wire” wins MacAr- 
thur ‘genius’ award 


David Simon, creator of the 
television “The Wire,” 
won a 2010 MacArthur “genius” 
award this Monday. 

“The Wire,” widely 
lauded as one of the greatest 
American 


series 


Simon’s 


television shows, 
unique in looking at urban insti- 
tutions with a critical eye. 


1S 


Given to 23 people each year, 
the MacArthur award recognizes 
extraordinarily talented and cre- 


| ative individuals. 


Itis very rarely given for work 
in television. The honor comes 
with a $500,000 grant, which 
Simone is considering donating 
to charity. 


Students 
design coins 
for War of 1812 
commemoration 


The Maryland War of 1812 
Bicentennial Commission is ac- 
cepting children’s designs for a 
new commemorative coin. Stu- 
dent designs recently submitted 
at Fort McHenry feature various 
symbols of the War of 1812 and of 
American independence. 

Once minted, the coin will be 
a part of a week-long commemo- 
rative celebration in June 2012, 
which will provide Baltimore 
with economic stimulus. 

Bill Pencek, director of the 
state’s bicentennial commission, 
expects the event to attract mil- 
lions of visitors, create 2,100 jobs, 
and generate $100 million in 
revenue. Revenue from the coin 
should cover the expenses of the 
festival, eliminating the cost to 
taxpayers. 


Student stabbed 
at Woodlawn mall 


Monday morning a student 
was stabbed twice in the back 
at the Security Square Mall in 
Woodlawn. 

The victim is a 21-year-old 
student at North American Trade 
Schools, located at the mall. He 
is now in treatment at the Mary- 
land Shock Trauma Center. 

Police accounts of the stabbing 
conflict. Lt. Janet Ensor states that 
the police are searching for two 
suspects, whereas Lt. Robert Mc- 
Cullough claims that the victim 
was involved in a fight with only 
one suspect prior to the stabbing. 


City News in Brief 


Hope for HIV 
patients 


Tichaona Mudhobhi, a Zim- 
babwean youth, recently came 
to Baltimore to speak about his 
experience with HIV. Only 20 
years old, Mudhobhi wants to 
spread hope and inspiration to 
other youth struggling with the 
disease 

To he travel- 
ling around the US on a speak- 
ing tour and participating in a 
youth summit at the University 
of Maryland School of Medicine, 
which provides a forum for Afri- 
cans and Americans to exchange 


this end, is 


ideas. 

According to Joint United Na- 
tions Program on HIV/AIDS, new 
HIV infections have declined by 
more than 25 percent in several 
African countries. 

However, 400,000 people in 
Mudhobhi’s home country are 
still in “urgent need” of medica- 
tion as of last December. 


Mahmood Karzai 
under US probe 


Mahmood Karzai, Baltimore 
restaurateur and brother of Afghan 
president Hamid Karzai, is current- 
ly under federal investigation. 

Prosecutors are determining 
whether they have sufficient evi- 
dence to charge Karzai with tax 
evasion, racketeering, or extortion. 

However, they will likely wait 
until early next year before mak- 
ing a move in order not to aggra- 
vate already tense relations with 
Hamid Karzai. 

The Obama administration 
has decided to refrain from push- 
ing Afghan anti-corruption ef 
forts for the same reason. 

Last year Karzai was involved 
in a lawsuit when a real estate 


agent claimed he refused to sell 
land in Mount Vernon despite a 
previous arrangement. 


Karzai denies all accusations, 


claiming to be “just a business 
man.” 


Lawsuit for dam- 
ages by Bedbugs 


A young couple in Howard 


County is suing the owners of 
their apartment for $500,000 in 
damages incurred by bedbugs. 


After discovering bedbugs on 


their furniture and bites on their 
three-year-old 
Brown Jr. and Rebecca Brown 
were forced to discard nearly all 
their belongings and move out of 
the apartment. 


child, Orville 


The infestation was so severe 


that the wife is undergoing ther- 
apy for trauma. 


They are suing for physical 


and emotional harm, as well as 
negligence by the management, 
which sent exterminators to in- 
spect but not treat the infesta- 
tion. 


Bedbugs have become a prob- 
lem in recent years after certain 


pesticides were banned. Another 
lawsuit is being filed by Whitney 
of the Towson-based firm Whit- 
ney & Bogris LLP over an infesta- 
tion in Cockeysville. 


Two Bicyclists 
Struck Monday 


Two young bicyclists were 
hit by cars in separate incidents 
in Dundalk and Essex on Mon- 
day. The drivers of the vehicles 
remained at the scenes. Both bi- 
cyclists were taken to a hospital. 
Neither is seriously hurt. 


— City Briefs by Maya Silver 
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Mahmood Karzai, brother of Hamid Karzai 


(above) is under a US probe. 


New Sickle Cell 
screening for 
athletes to be 
implemented 


A new suggestion from the 


Hospital Dome 
lit in honor of 
prostate cancer 
awareness week 


The dome of the Johns Hop- 


JHU Children’s Center to screen 
all athletes for sickle cell is being 
implemented this semester. 

All Division I athletes will be 
required to undergo a test that 
will screen for the sickle cell 
trait in an effort to prevent the 
often deadly effects that strenu- 
ous exercise can bring about in 
a person with sickle cell dis- 
ease. : 

The implementation of this 
program was spurred by the 
2006 death of a freshman who 
died of exercise-induced side 
effects due to sickle cell ane- 
mia. 

This is the most extensive 
sickle cell screening program in 
the past 30 years and it is hoped 
that it will pave the way for 
more health screening tests for 
athletes. 

It is estimated that about 2 
million people in the United 
States are carriers for the sickle 

cel] mutation. 

Sickle cell anemia causes red 
blood cells to become rigid, and 
thus reducing the amount of 
oxygen they can carry around 
the body. 


kins Hospital was lit blue in 
honor of prostate cancer aware- 


ness week from September 21 to - 


September 25. 

During the awareness week, 
men aged 50 and older were told 
to speak to a physician about 
prostate cancer and getting 
screened for the disease, as well 
as their own personal risks -of 
contracting it. 

Prostate cancer has been 
found to be one of the most com- 
mon cancers in America. The dis- 
ease progresses slowly, but if not 
detected early it can be deadly. 


Ron Daniels meets 
with Vice President 
Joe Biden 


On Sept. 21, Ron Daniels and 
five other university presidents 
sat down for a discussion with 
Vice President Joe Biden. The dis- 
cussion was convened in order to 
draw attention to the $18 billion 


in stimulus money that is going Vice President Joe Biden met with Ron Daniels and the presidents of five other universities. 


Hopkins News in Brief 


to university research. 

Biden promised to continue 
the federal commitment to re- 
search. 

Also present were France 
Cordova from Purdue Univer- 
sity, Elson Floyd of Washington 
State University, Amy Gutmann 
of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, J. Bernard Machen of the 
University of Florida, and Mark 


Yudof of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

White House officers John 
Holdren, the director of the Of 
fice of Science and Technology 
Policy, Robert Berdahl of the As- 
sociation of American Univer- 
sities, and M. Peter McPherson 
president of the Association of 
Public and Land-Grant Universi- 
ties were also present. 


Mobile Obstetric 
clinic improves 
maternal health in 
Burma 


A new program implement- 
ed by the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health called 
the Mobile Obstetric 
Medics (MOM) Proj- 
ect has been dramati- 
cally improving ma- 
ternal health care in 
Burma. 

The project stud- 
ied women between 
October 2006 and 
January 2009 and 
surveyed women 
about their access 
to postnatal care, 


skilled attendance 
at delivery, and 
family planning 
needs. 

The program 


then strove to im- 
prove these aspects, 
and the MOM Proj- 
ect has seen an in- 
crease in the num- 
ber of women who 
are able to receive 
these health — ser- 
_ vices. 

Prior to the proj- 


COURTESTY OF WWWCLEVELANDCOM. ect, only 40 percent 


of women were able 


4 


to access these health services. 

Now 72 percent of women can 
access them. 

The research was funded 
by the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Institute for Population and 
Reproductive Health at the 
Bloomberg School of Public 
Health. 


Global 
Environmental 
major attracts 

many applicants 


Since the fall of 2009 the global 
environmental change and sus- 
tainability major has become one 
of the campus’ more popular ma- 
jors. 

This past year almost 140 
students applying to Hopkins 
indicated interest in t he major; 
of those who enrolled, 33 have 
shown continued interest in 
choosing it as either their prima- 
ry or secondary major. 

Currently 20 students are de- 
clared global environmental ma- 
jors and another 7 students have 

designated it at as their minor. 

Dean John Latting said that 
the interest level in this new ma- 
jor is unheard of. 


—Hopkins Briefs by Sarah Tan 
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Writing Seminars tracks to be eliminated for class of 2015 


Major looks to give more focus to students 


WRITING SEMINARS, rrom Al 

were not getting the develop- 
ment that they needed,” and re- 
quired a little more structure in 
their curriculum. 

Under this system, which was 
in fact not a major overhaul from 
the original layout of the major, 
students placed themselves on 
either the fiction, poetry or gen- 
eralist track. 

Generalists, were the, as Da- 
vies put it, “orphans of the sys- 
tem,” because they really did 
not fall comfortably either under 
category. The new system should 
help to eliminate this issue, be- 
cause all majors will be grouped 
together, yet each student will 
have the ability to create his own 
path. 

All Writing Seminars majors 
will continue to have to take both 
Introduction to Fiction and Po- 
etry I and II, followed by classes 
in both Intermediate Fiction and 
Intermediate Poetry at some 


point during their sophomore 
year. Students will then go on 
to take an advanced workshop 
in their area of interest, in ad- 
dition to three other electives 
in any of the writing seminars 
disciplines. 

As Professor Wayne Biddle 
commented, “the department 
will continue to offer the same 
courses, so for most students this 
will probably be just a new box 
for the same cereal.” 

The rationale for this change 
is that Writing Seminars majors 
will have more of a “shared expe- 
rience” and have more freedom 
to be a combination, or an “in- 
betweener.” 

Instead of being set in one par- 
ticular “rigid” track, there should 
be much more room for students 
to experiment throughout the de- 
partment. 

Some current Writing Semi- 
nars students are slightly con- 
cerned about the change, though 


it will not affect them. 

Sophomore Joe Lee expressed 
her approval of the current 
“track” system. 

“I like the track system they 
have going right now, mainly 
because it allows us to focus on 
what we’re more comfortable 
with/good at. For example, | 
was planning on taking the Fic- 
tion track because I’m so much 
better at writing prose than | 
am at poetry. But if they were to 
change that, I’d be in trouble,” 
she said. 

While some students will be 
upset about having to spend a 
little more time in genres where 
they might not excel, the major- 
ity of students will be able to do 
what they want to do and “self- 
track” themselves, to eliminate 
this issue. 

The next big challenge that the 
Writing Seminars department 
is considering is how to handle 
non-fiction writers. 


Currently, the largest focus 
within the department is fic- 
tion and poetry writing, and 
those who wish to write non- 
fiction have to first complete 
the fiction and poetry require- 
ments. 

There is hope that soon there 
will be changes made to bet- 
ter accommodate these  writ- 
ers, though there is no outlined 
course of action yet. 

As Biddle mentioned, there 
are still many other issues that 
need to be worked out within 
the department, including the 
“scrum that occurs every se- 
mester at registration time... 
because there are too few full- 
time professors for the size of 
the major.” 

Biddle continued, “until JHU 
stops building buildings and 
starts greatly expanding the hu- 
manities faculty, there won't be 
enough cereal, no matter how 
it’s boxed.” 
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Theft 


Recreation Center 


Sept. 23, between 3:30 PM and 6:00 PM 
A freshman’s wallet containing cash and J-Card was 
stolen from the unlocked baseball locker room. In- 


vestigation continuing. 


Theft 
3000 Blk. N. Charles St. 
September 20, 12:15 PM 


An unknown male was observed placing four Casio 
calculators and five rolls scotch tape into his vest and 


then leaving a store without payin: 
Campus officers searched the area but did not en- 
counter the suspect. Baltimore Police were informed. 


Investigation continuing. 


x 


Theft from auto 


open the ke 
“no success. 
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BLACKBOARD, From Al 
smoother interface, and discus- 
sion groups available to both 
students and TA‘s.” 

However, he believes the 
transition from Web CT to Black- 
board has not been easy. For ex- 
ample, he finds it particularly 
frustrating that “the classes can- 
not be separated by sessions, and 
are instead merged into one.” 

Students must be organized 
into groups based on which 
session they are in manually, 
which is tedious. Professor Tch- 
ernyshyov has also had prob- 
lems with using specific brows- 
ers with Blackboard. “Safari 
sometimes doesn’t work, and 
Firefox won't let me add files at 
times,” he says. However, the IT 
department has been more than 
helpful in returning his ques- 
tions, and CR was efficient in 
the training sessions earlier this 
year. 

Conversely, many students 
find Blackboard a great re- 
source that is not really that dif- 
ferent from WebCT, observing a 
very smooth transition between 
the two. 

“I find [Blackboard] very 
easy to use. I don’t really see 
much difference between black- 
board and WebCT,” said senior 
Mary Vitale. 

Some instructors would also 
agree. Professor David Schley, 
who teaches Expository Writ- 
ing, said, “I have found Black- 
board fairly intuitive for my 
purposes; I had to look at a user 
guide in order to figure out how 
to make the course page acces- 
sible to my students, but since 
then I have had no difficulties.” 

He admits, however, that he 
has not used his Blackboard site 
as often and as comprehensive- 
ly as other instructors do. 

The transition is not as easy 
for others. Blackboard version 
9.1 offers a plethora of features 
to faculty and students — from 
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The new Blackboard interface replaced Web CT at the end of this summer. 


a more effective file upload pro- 
cess, to blogging features, to bet- 
ter functioning with CPS clickers. 

However, some added extras 
on Blackboard make the switch 
from WebCT to Blackboard a bit 
more difficult. 

Richard Fenrich, a sopho- 
more, generally likes the new 
Blackboard, but still finds it a bit 
perplexing. 

“I do prefer the Blackboard 
interface over the WebCT inter- 
face — it is more modern and 
incorporates a menu on one side 
of the window for easy naviga- 
tion,” Fenrich said. “However, 
I find the menus excessive and 
unnecessary, and wish the lay- 
out was more direct. Overall 
though, it serves its purpose bet- 
ter than Web CT did, although a 
little more simplicity in design 
couldn’t hurt.” 

In contrast, some professors 
find the increased quantity of 
features the highlight of the new 
system. Jessica Valdez, a gradu- 
ate student in the English De- 
partment teaching “Dialog of 
Forms: Newspaper and Novel in 


Nineteenth Century” finds them 
very helpful. 

“T prefer Blackboard to WebCT 
because it offers more services. I 
particularly like the ‘Blog’ func- 
tion in Blackboard, which I am 
using extensively in my course. 
Instead of asking students to 
submit weekly reading respons- 
es directly to me, I am asking 
them to post their responses on 
a class blog so that they can read 
each other's reflections and con- 
tinue the class dialogue outside 
of class. This feature works per- 
fectly with the topic of my class, 
which concerns changing forms 
of communication,” Valdez said. 

Besides these features, some 
professors have other frustra- 
tions stemming from _ Black- 


board. Opening up a Blackboard 


site was a novel process to many 
instructors. 

“I did not realize I had to open 
up the Blackboard page to my 
class before they could access it,” 
says Valdez. 

Pasternack cites troubles ev- 
eryday. She specifically is frus-. 
trated with Blackboard’s inability 


to fix graded assignments. When 
wishing to change the “fail- 
ing grade” for a 10 point online 
safety quiz to less than or equal 
to 8.9 from less than or equal to 9, 
“Blackboard says 8.9 isn’t a num- 
ber. It’s a number, [but] not an 
integer! This is just Blackboard 
being dumb!” she said. 

With the new troubles and 
new set up of Blackboard, the 
university has done their best 
to smoothen the transition from 
WebCT. They offered three dif- 
ferent training sessions to fac- 
ulty, one for online content, one 
for online tests, and another for 
online discussion and commu- 
nication using the Blackboard 
system. Each session was 1 to 2 
hours long, and was hands-on, as 
faculty. would experiment with 
Blackboard while learning. — 

The university has also pro- 
vided tech support for the new 
learning system. 

“The Blackboard admin are 
fantastic. There is always great 
support,” Pasternack said. 

Professor Michael McClos- 
key, of the Cognitive Science de- 
partment, used WebCT for one 
semester last year, and has been 
getting accustomed to Black- 
board. 

“Tt seems okay,” he said, but 
thinks the daily emails can be 
confusing. Rather than attending 
the optional training sessions, 
Professor McCloskey opted to 
refer to the internet for any ques- 
tions he had regarding the new 
system. 

Overall, the response to 
Blackboard has been positive, 
although there have been a 
few troubles along the way. Of 
course, after only a few months 
of using Blackboard, it takes time 
to get acquainted with the new 
interface. 

“Ym not used to it. I’m hoping 
it’s not Blackboard, it’s me,” Pas- 
ternack said. 


Elections usher in fresh blood for Student Government 


SGA pleased with voter turnout, Anovick elected as freshman class president 


FRESHMEN, From Al 

new positions, though some 
found the tasketo be initially 
daunting. 

“The first meeting was very 
overwhelming, but basically I 
want to represent my class and 
be involved in what the school 
does,” freshman senator Gauri 
Wagle said. 

Wagle also added that as a 
class senator he would like to 
make the SGA more accessible to 
the general student body. 

_ New senator Michael St. Ger- 
main also discussed his plans to 
try to make the security van ser- 
vice more utilized by the student 
body. | 
“Td like to improve transporta- 
tion. It’s not really easy access to 
Walmart or commercial centers, 
it’s not very efficient. Transporta- 


tion should be an essential com- 


ponent to the agenda. Walking to 
the Penn station is where people 
are most vulnerable, and I want to 
look into increasing the security 


mile radius,” St. Germain said. 
St. Germain, who is also a part 
of the ROTC, said that in addi- 


need to find that reason.” 
Overall, Dirzulaitis said that 
he thought the first meeting with 


tion to his the new 
plans to represen- 
improve What I’ve learned was that _tatives was 
the secu- promising. 
rity van really the students are the “The 
poate most important constitu- ane apne 
plans to ency for the Johns Hopkins — ken and 
improve ty have good 
the fresh- administrators, and the ideas, 
man din’ administrators know that. _ they'e all 
ing = ex- eager to 
perience —Merritt ANovic, page 
because ed. e 

he be FRESHMAN CLASS PRESIDENT had thay 
lieves that — first meet- 
it will im- . ing, they 
prove freshman class bonding. get sorted into committees next 


“Freshmen develop a sense of 


class unity and strength [through 


wn 


dining],” St. Germain said. 
“Hopkins has a very selec- 
tive admissions process, there’s 
something special about each 
and every freshman, and we 


week and we hit the ground 
running from there. It’s really a 
seamless transition in,” Dirzulai- 
tis said. 

The new representatives also 
feel that the campaign process 
was a learning experience. In 


order to be placed on the voting 
ballot, candidates must garner 
200 signatures from supporting 
classmates. 

There is then a three day vot- 
ing period in which the candi- 
dates put up personal statements 
on the SGA website and students 
cast their votes. Voting ended this 
Sunday, and results of the election 
were released on Monday. 

“What I've learned was that 
really the students are the most 
important constituency for the 
Johns Hopkins administrators, 
and the administrators know 
that,” Anovick said. 

“It’s just a matter of the stu- 
dents realizing that they should 
have the confidence to take it up 
when there's something wrong 
with one of their classes or 
there's something wrong at the 
FEC, and it’s just my job to repre- 
sentthem.” ! 
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The Internet provides easy access to pleasure The value of a meal 
eaten together 


Dining with friends and family can change your outlook 


very student has had 

the ‘birds and the 

bees’ talk at least once 

in their life. It’s a well 

known topic. One of- 
ten, if reluctantly, breached by 
the authority figures in our lives. 
Yet these talks tend to be cursory 
accounts of sex and sexuality, 
quickly glossing over many as- 
pects outside the bare bones ba- 
SICS. 

Societies, even supposedly 
enlightened ones, tend to keep 
cultural focus primarily on the 
technical information of repro- 
duction. The obvious main con- 
cern in sexual education centers 
around educating about the pos- 
sible physical dangers inherent 
with STD's and pregnancy. 

And while both of these top- 
ics are Important parts of sexual 
education, American  educa- 
tion fails to branch out into the 
many facets actually involved in 
healthy sexual relationships. Yet 
sexuality encompasses a far wid- 
er range of subjects than what is 
commonly acknowledged. 

Social taboos often stop open 
conversations about sexuality 
and how to deal with it person- 
ally in some of the less common 
forms; such as fetishes, kinks, 
and alternate lifestyles, thus 
leaving a gap in the knowledge 
of most of the population. 

Now though, as sex be- 
comes more and more accessible 
through the internet, people are 
beginning to educate themselves 
about these topics not talked 
about in ‘polite’ society. 

Widespread availability of the 
internet now provides a plethora 
of opportunities through which 
any number of fetishes can be 
found and accessed. The porn 
industry has made use of this 
media to benefit from stigmas 
associated with the many sexual 
identities and kinks. 

Allowing near complete ano- 
nymity through website access 
has created a larger and more var- 
ied industry base. Unsurprisingly 
though, this greater availability of 
‘kinks’ through the internet poses 
both positive and negative reper- 
cussions in social acceptance of 
new sexual identities. 

A positive side effect of this 
new found freedom of informa- 
tion has been to provide a do- 
main in which people who find 
they are missing something in 
the bedroom can have a better 
idea of just what that may be. 

Since many areas of eroticism 
make up an intrinsic part of how 
an individual receives pleasure 
from sex, it seems illogical to cre- 
ate so many social taboos. 

However it also fails to show 
repercussions for situations in 
which both parties don’t fully 
grasp the trust and consequences 
inherent in these types of fore- 
play or stimulation. 

One of the inherent problems 


World Wide Web showeases various ways to enjoy your sex life 


in this comes out in how each of 
these sexual fetishes is viewed. 
The w idespread availability of 
this information over the internet, 
coupled with the lack of informa- 
tion through reliable channels, has 
placed many areas of sexual stim- 
ulation even more firmly in the 
arena of taboos and immorality. 
The News-Letter has previ- 
ously tackled the problem of 


misinformation surrounding 


color, but taken to a level of eroti- 
cism. 

One of the most unfortunate 
results of information being only 
accessible through the internet 
and pornography has been that 
many sexual “deviations” have 
been relegated into the realm 
of the porn star. Any female, or 
male, who now has an interest in 
a kink can be seen as being pro- 
miscuous, solely on the connota- 


Bondage, Discipline, Sadism/ tions and general associations 
Masochism (BDSM) lifestyles. with being interested in an area 
Similar situ- e like BDSM. 

ations exists Witzke Many 
with many think of 
of the less G 5 (i / M most sexual 
than well uest ex 0 umnist fetishes as 


thought of lifestyle choices. 

Many sexual desires have a 
heavy psychological component 
that requires the parties involved 
to know the risks and rewards 
of the behaviors they participate 
in. Psychologically and sexually 
deriving a desire from a specific 
type of action, attribute or object 
can all be viewed as a sexual ‘de- 
viancy,’ kink or fetish. 

Depending on the psychologi- 
cal and relationship needs of an 
individual, a_ certain 
amount of comfort and 
arousal (sexual release) 
can be acquired from a 
‘deviancy’ that cannot be 
achieved through con- 
ventional or ‘vanilla’ sex. 

The term vanilla sex 
actually refers to a stan- 
dard, hetero- or homo- 
sexual relationship, that 
involves no sexual or 
erotic behaviors that are 
not conventional sexual 
relations. 

Generally this con- 
stitutes missionary po- 
sition in heterosexual 
couples and confines it- 
self to noninvasive sex- 
ual practices in homo- 
sexual relations. These 
definitions change cul- 
turally and religiously 
to be more or less severe | 
in the definition of what 
should be conventional 
sex. But even this poses 
a ludicrous standard. 
Every preference that 
one can have can in 
fact be viewed as a fe- 
tish or a kink. Its all a 
matter of how socially 
acceptable that erotic 
attraction is. 

BDSM quite obvi- 
ously falls outside of 
societies boundaries, 
yet attraction of men 
to shorter women and 
women to taller men ac- 
tually falls under well 
accepted social ‘kinks.’ 

Many in fact fall 
under the category of 
physical attraction, such 
a being attracted to a 


behaviors that only prostitutes 
and porn stars perform or are 
interested in as a result of how 
hidden and demonized those 
communities have continued to 
be, leaving many to hide their 
preferences away in a dark little 
corner to never see the light of 
day, even in the bedroom. 

Many worry about how they 
would be viewed if it ever came 
out that they had an interest in a 
fetish. And truthfully, to many it 


would reflect horribly. 

Much of this lies in how peo- 
ple wish to conform and not be 
labeled outcast. How- 
ever reinforcement through the 
lack of information available and 
through the broadly held view 
of fetishism leaves many unwill- 
ing to risk having their name 
besmirched for the sake of their 
sexual identity. 


a social 


The double standard exists 
that one cannot enjoy sex with 
two consenting adults unless 


it falls within what society has 
deemed acceptable, “vanilla sex”. 

While sex needs to stay consen- 
sual and legal in the bedroom, a 
healthy relationship also needs to 
be built on a foundation of under- 
standing each others’ needs. 

Even if those needs fall out- 
side the societal norm, both 
partners have to be open to ex- 
pressing their preferences with- 
out being worried about taboos. 

Otherwise those relationships 
will suffer. The best course of ac- 
tion for a trusting relationship 
is to be upfront with your sig- 
nificant other about your sexual 
needs and desires. 


> 
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| satisfying. 


certain height or hair 
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| who genu- 
| inely loved 
| me. Or per- 


atch any mildly 
Hol- 


movie 


cheerful 

lywood 

and you'll see it 

the around- 
the-dinner-table-with-the- 
whole-happy-family scene. You 
know, the one with Papa, Ma, 
Jimmy, Cindy and, depending 
on how cheesy it gets, Grandpa 
Jones (does he always wear that 


of my schedule having become 
so unpredictable that it was hard 
to sit down and eat at the same 
time every day. And I assumed 
that every other teenager must, 
of course, be going through a 
similar change. Whether this was 
the case or not, | never stopped 
and asked myself. But one thing 
was certain | became less and 
less accustomed to the concept of 


sweater?). eating as a 
This is a B d comforting, 
scene _ that an a social expe- 
was all too . rience. 
familiar to Guest Food Columnist Yet lo and 
me when behold, here 


I was younger, when both my 


grandparents lived with us. 
[here was something about sit- 
ting down at the end of each day 
and eating 
together 
as a family 
that was 


immensely 


Perhaps it 
was know- 
ing that | 
was in the 
company 
of people 


haps it was 


| simply the 


light aro- 


| ma of basil 


leaves that I so closely associated 


| | with home. 


Whatever the reason, food 
and family seemed to go hand in 
hand, and together, they defined 
some of my most valued child- 
hood memories. 

But then the teenage phase 


The FFC gives students social atmosphere to gather. 


lam, 520 miles away from home, 
and | feel as though I’m starting 
to rediscover the wonder of eat- 


ing together. 


But why 
now? And 
why here? 

T*a:kve 
a look 
around 
you. What 
you see is 


likely not a 
brain-dead 
student 
body wag- 
ing a war 
of attrition 
against 
boredom. 
[f anything, 
it’s quite 
the oppo- 
site here at Hopkins. Between 
late-night lab sessions, trips to the 
laundry room, and odd workout 
schedules, down time is a luxury. 
The result? Meal time has be- 
come as much a time for social- 
izing as a time for “the ingestion 
of food to provide for all humans - 


FILE PHOTO 


| | high school, 


I still had my share of family din- 
ners. But there wasn’t anything 
spectacular about them. They 
| weren't the same moments of to- 
getherness that I so fondly asso- 
ciated with my childhood. 
Tassumed that this wasa result 


Tight jeans and hi-tops: marching to the beat of your inner fashion drum 


, 


rom my _ seemingly 
ugly t-shirt to how my 
ear piercing makes 
me look feminine to 
whether I'm trying to 
make a statement with my Saint 
Christopher pendant, my fashion 
sense gets critiqued more than 
that of anyone that I know. Com- 
plete strangers at parties have 
asked me if I got lost in the 80s 
with my ripped jean shorts (no, 
I made them) and have told me 
that my Nike tennis shoes circa 
1991 are out of fashion (nope, not 
in my world). My own sister has 
even called me out for wearing 
eyeliner and growing my hair 
out, “Sam, the whole androgy- 
ny thing got old after Bowie re- 
leased his Lets Dance album.” 

Still, on a daily basis, I never 
seem to avoid this constant criti- 
cism. 

Looking back, I have worn 
some pretty insane get-ups. 
I once showed up to my high 
school calculus class wearing 
white linen pants, a bright blue 
Hall & Oates t-shirt and leather 
sandals — to which my teacher 
asked, ‘Sam, you do know it’s 
December and the year is 2007, 
right? I don’t recall taking either 
into account when I chose my 
outfit that morning. Or the time 
when I used to match my red ten- 
nis racquet grip to my shoes and 
shorts —I can guarantee you that 
my opponents laughed when 


they saw who showed up on the 
other side of the net. Or most re- 
cently when I wore skinny jeans 
and about two pounds of jewelry 
to climb up the Atlas Mountains 
in Morocco and received glares 
and moans the whole way up the 
mountain. 

”So why is this kid writing an 
article about fashion,” you are all 
probably thinking. 

Yes, to some, I should not be 
an _author- 
ity on fash- 
ion sense, 
but that’s 
missing the 
point. I don’t live to tell others 
not to wear white past Labor Day 
(best believe I am guilty of this 
every year) or to match your belt 
to the color of your shoes (never 
have followed that rule either). 
My point here is plain and sim- 
ple: dress for yourself. Style is not 
to be determined by what Rachel 
Zoe thinks looks “major” or what 
the girl in your Physics lecture 
considers fashionable, and style 
should definitely not be defined 

by stereotypical roles-be it gen- 
der, age or class. Style. is for and 
dictated by you. 

Not once have I considered my 
campus crush when I zip up my 
skinny jeans or tie up my high 


tops for the day. When I leave _ 


my apartment in the morning, 
the only person I answer to is the 
reflection in my mirror. The only 


Sam Jockel 
Guest Fashion Columnis 


person of concern is me, myself 
and I. 

Why people belabor the 
“fact” that this campus is poorly 
dressed is also baffling. Take a 
look inward, before you feel the 
need to. become an authority on 
what does or does not constitute 
good style. Chances are, those 
that care so much about others’ 
style are not comfortable with 
their own. 

Maybe 
it’s just that 
I'm too self- 
involved 
and _ oblivi- 
ous to the world to stop and look 
around, which might in fact be 
the case. 

But the idea is that style 
sense isn’t about others, it’s 
about how you feel about what 
you're wearing when you leave 
your room in the morning, not 
taking into account the poten- 
tial criticisms leveled at you 
throughout the day. It’s not 
about what you wear — it’s the 
confidence that you go about it 
with. Sexy doesn’t come from 
how put together people may 
feel you look in your Banana 
Republic ensemble, it comes 
from the attitude and confi- 
dence you exude. 

Work what you got, take 
chances, love how you look, and 
if people don't like it, to hell with 
them. 


be 


Jockel sports black-on-black Saturday Night Fever st 
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yle in the Welsh countryside. 


| happened. Add to that the fact and animals nutritional needs” 
that my (thanks, 
|| grandpar- | Wikipedia). 
ents decided | When I walk 
to move out into the 
to a retire- FFC—Fresh 
ment home, Food Café 
and you for you late- 
have an ado- bloomers 
lescent who’s — it's quite 
just not as literally an 
interested escape from 

| in eating to- the monot- 
gether with ony of my 

| family any- daily sched- 
more. Don’t |e 4 Pe De | ule. What I 
get me COURTESYOF WWW.ALLWOMENSTOCKCOM find there 
wrong — _ family dinners are a custom for some students at are not re- 
throughout home, and the company adds to the enjoyment. minders of 


midterms 
and due dates but good friends, 
admittedly good food, and an ea- 
gerness to indulge in the simple 
question, “how’s your day been?” 

In fact, it’s come to the point 
where eating and “hanging out” 
have become one and the same 
thing. When I’m eating, I’m usu- 
ally spending time with friends. 
And when I'm spending time 
with friends — well, chances are 
I’m also eating. 

And it’s not just me and you 
and the rest of the Hopkins stu- 
dent body. Historically, eating in 
a social setting has been a signifi- 
cant component of any given cul- 
ture’s social engagements. 

South Asian dining often in- 

cludes a central dish, usually a 
sauce-like kurma, into which 
all the members sitting around 
the table dip their pieces of roti 
(think tortilla chips). The absence 
of individual plates is a symbolic 
emphasis on closeness and famil- 
ial bonds. 
It is rumored that Louis XVI 
of France would refuse to eat 
separately or by himself, claim- 
ing that he felt more satiated in 
the presence of others who were 
also eating. 

And for those of you Godfather 
fans, you'll know that there is 
never a scene in the trilogy dur- 
ing which a person is seen eating 
alone. 

From the lighthearted outdoor 
picnics to the serious dinner table 
conversations, eating is always 
depicted as a social experience. 
Indeed, eating well and eating as 
a family are central to the Italian 
culture of dining. 

It's fair to say that eating is 
universally enjoyed as a social 
experience. So the next time 
you're hungry and a little over- 
whelmed, take a minute or two 
out of your schedule to find 
someone to eat with — after all, 

| that’s half the experience. 
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Study bugs not the only ones in the library 


A substantial increase in the number of pests 
and rodents in campus buildings and housing 
largely reflects lack of action on the part of the 
Housing and Conference Services Department. The 
Department's inability to control pests and rodents 
has become endemic. Those who live on campus 
deal with mice and roaches on a daily basis. Simi- 
larly, the number of mice in the library has become 
so large that students and employees alike have 
become accustomed to their presence. Both upper- 
classmen and underclassmen have endured many 
pest breakouts during their time at Hopkins. 

Administrators seem unperturbed by the cur- 
rent problem. Tracey Angel, the director of Hous- 
ing and Conference Services, asserts that, “the pest 
problem is not bad at all.” This indicates a gap in 
communication between students and University 
services, and more must be done to actively rid 
pests from campus buildings and housing. Pres- 
ently, the University contracts its pest control to Re- 
gional Pest, a private company. During the course 
of the school year the administration deals with 
pests on a case by case basis, responding to com- 
plaints by residents and other concerned persons. 

Pest control cannot be done in isolation, though, 
nor can it be handled so casually. A bug problem 

in a dorm room is rarely isolated to just one room; 
often it is reflective of a pest problem in an entire 
segment of a building. Since there is a pervasive 


pest problem on campus, it is clear that people are 
failing to submit complaints or that when com- 
plaints are issued, the problems are not truly being 
resolved. Housing and Conference Services must 
more aggressively respond to complaints, not just 
by fixing the problem‘in a specific room, but by ad- 
dressing whole sections of buildings. 

It is also possible that Regional Pest is unable to 
address the needs of the U niversity. They have been 
unable to prevent or even noticeably decrease the 
Presence of pests on campus as far as students can 
tell. There are two possible reasons that this is the 
case. First, Housing and Conference Services may 
not properly notifying Regional Pest of the major 
problems on campus. Second, when Regional Pest 
does come to campus, it may lack the ability to rid 
the pest infestation on campus. If the latter is true, it 
is time for Housing and Conference Services to ter- 
minate Regional Pest and hire a more reliable pest 
control service. 

Pest infestations on campus seem to have 
reached a peak, especially after an uncommonly 
warm summer, and a new company will at least 
increase the chances of a solution in the short term. 

As long as the University continues to ignore the 
pest problem, interacting with roaches and mice 
will remain a fundamental element of the Hopkins 
studying and housing experience. Pest control must 
become a major priority. 


pen Eh aS S 


The Writing Seminars department's decision to 
change its graduation requirements is well-inten- 
tioned. It is a necessary attempt to rectify serious 
flaws in one of Hopkins’ most respected humani- 
ties programs. Unfortunately, the editorial staff 
predicts that the revisions will not resolve the most 
important issues plaguing the major, namely short- 
age of classes and faculty and an underlying per- 
ception that student ability is uneven. 

By introducing a more constricted class schedule 

for the first two years — presumably one’s fresh- 
man and sophomore years — the department will 
be unnecessarily limiting course selections. Fresh- 
man year is meant to be a time to explore beyond 
one’s intended major and take a variety of classes. 
The current freshman grade forgiveness policy ex- 
emplifies this belief, as does the fact that KSAS stu- 
dents cannot declare a major until the end of their 
freshman year. Additionally, the University sup- 
ports student exploration through its use of distri- 
bution requirements rather than a core curriculum. 
Placing additional restrictions on the Writing Semi- 
nars major will make it more difficult to complete 
without a large amount of advanced planning. As 
a result, students may feel that they must commit 
to the Writing Seminars early on, and this does not 
seem to be in keeping with the University’s peda- 
S08: ; ; 

The current Writing Seminars graduation re: 
quirements are not perfect and do require restruc- 
turing. A major issue facing students is the “track” 
policy, but it seems that the new system will only 
alleviate some of the problems. As the major cur- 
rently stands, students who study poetry and fic- 
tion can easily take the classes required. They 
enroll in beginner, intermediate and advanced 
courses in their genre, and simply supplement with 
other courses. For students who choose the gen- 
eralist track, however, it can be difficult to find an 


Writing Seminars workshops major 


advanced workshop course. There is no advanced 
workshop available for screenwriting or playwrit- 
ing, and the non-fiction workshop is not offered 
regularly. For these reasons, students in the gen- 
eralist track frequently find themselves taking the 
standard progression in either fiction or poetry just 
so they can get into an advanced workshop. This 
renders the generalist track totally irrelevant. 

Simply eliminating the track system will not 
solve the issue at hand. Instead, what needs to 
be considered is the lack of available classes in 
the department. This page feels that there are 
two possible solutions to the problem. The first 
is to increase the number of full-time professors 
in the Writing Seminars department. Obviously, 
this course of action is budget-dependent and 
may not be feasible, but it would resolve current 
overcrowding in popular classes. The second is to 
make the major more exclusive by implementing 
some sort of application system. The University 
already uses separate application processes for de- 
partments such as Biomedical Engineering. While 
we do not believe a Writing Seminars application 
would be necessary prior to matriculation, many 
facets of the Writing Seminars major could be im- 
proved if rising sophomores went through some 
sort of application process. By increasing exclusiv- 
ity, the size of the major could be better controlled. 
Additionally, the quality of talent within the de- 
partment would be improved. 

Another recent change, the elimination of the 
Writing Seminars minor, had clear motivations, 
but it will have been largely in vain if the number 
of majors continues at its current rate or increases. 
Any effort to overhaul the Writing Seminars major 


_is laudable, but the current changes will not fully 
address the underlying problems in the depart- 


ment’s infrastructure and should thus be re-exam- 
ined before further policy change occurs. 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- | 
| ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the | 


Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to chiefs@jhunewslet- | 


| ter.edu for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 
| become property of The News-Letter and can not be returned. The | 


News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clar- }j 


| ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number | 
| of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, | 


teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- |} 


| viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of | 


| letters printed. 
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Too cool for school: Learning 
through extracurriculars 


By ERICH REIMER 


y the time you graduate from 
Hopkins, you'll likely have 
over 120 credits from roughly 
40 classes. For many majors, 
the classes you must take are 
clearly outlined and often end up giving 
you a basic understanding of a pa rticular 
subject. If you are willing, you can even 
add a second major and multiple minors, 
thereby expanding your qualifications, 
knowledge, and thinking abilities. 

However, no matter how hard you 
try, it will be impossible to gain a full 
education by simply spending time in 
the classroom. 

At a school like Hopkins, though, 
many people spend all their ‘learning’ 
efforts solely on classes and spend what- 
ever free time they have relaxing and 
having fun. This culture creates an enor- 
mous missed opportunity for many stu- 
dents — the opportunity to learn outside 
the classroom. 

Let’s first look at student organiza- 
tions. Here at Hopkins we have several 
hundred vibrant student groups, from 
cultural organizations to academic so- 
cieties to fraternities to sports clubs to 
publications. 

Some people at this school will im- 
mediately say “hah! I don’t have time 
to waste on boring meetings and lame 
events, I have to go study for Calc some 
more!” Student Organizations however 
offer an education that will prove just 


as essential to your education and life as, 


your classes. 

As a member and officer of any club, 
you will learn extremely valuable skills 
such as organization, leadership, public 
speaking, working on a team, organi- 
zational dynamics, negotiating, persua- 
sion and budgeting — all skills that are 
not directly developed in classes. 

Many clubs offer very specific edu- 
cational benefits as well — whether they 
are acquiring a new language, learning 
a martial art, about a culture, business 
skills, how to write or more. All these 
skills will prove far more valuable to 
you in your career and personal life both 
in the short and long term than how to 
solve a 10 x 10 Gauss-Jordan by hand or 
being able to instantly recall all the iso- 
mers of some alcohol compound with 15 
carbon atoms. 

The university itself also provides 
numerous lectures or other enrichment 
experiences (such as Intersession) for 
learning beyond the standard regular 
class. Sadly all too often we find these 
lectures either totally empty or packed 
with only graduate students. 

There is also another self-concept 
that many people our age haven't come 


to realize how valuable and rewarding 
it is — self-education. 

How many people nowadays, be- 
tween doing problem sets, running off 
to meetings, playing video games and 
hanging out with friends have time to 
simply go into the depths of the library 
or a bookstore and simply browse and 
read the books? D-Level isn’t just an 
enormous study room with random 
decorations that look like books. 

Leonardo da Vinci was completely 
self-educated in music, science, engi- 
neering, geology and botany. Benjamin 
Franklin dropped out of school at the 
age of 10 and from thereafter gained his 
entire education on science, engineering, 
history, law and much more just from 
spending most of his free time reading 
books. 

Abraham Lincoln only had 18 months 
of formal education from those he de- 
scribed as incompetent teachers — the 
rest our brilliant president’s education 
came all from his own thinking and vo- 
racious reading. 

I often hear people say that they wish 
they could learn more about a certain 
subject but don’t have time in their class 
schedule to take it — what I say to them 
is: then go learn about it yourself! 

With dedication, willpower, and per- 
severance one can gain an unbelievable 
amount of education from simply teach- 
ing oneself. 

One can master languages (as the 
famous interpreter and translator Kat6 
Lomb did, who mastered 10 languag- 
es on her own), become an expert on 
history and politics, proficient in law 
(up until the past century, Americans 
could pass the bar exam simply by 
reading books on their own rather 
than going to law school — that’s how 
Andrew Jackson did it), mathemati- 
cally brilliant and scientifically keen. 

Theodore Roosevelt saw the value 
of self-education too, for even as Presi- 
dent he continued to read one to two 
educational books a day. 

One quiet evening, take a night off 
and head to the library — not to do home- 
work, study for exams or browse Face- 
book, but just to look through the shelves 
and read what catches your interest. You 
won't regret it, and maybe you'll even 
come back for more. 

College is a wonderful opportunity 
to learn and expand your vision and 
understanding of the world without the 
pressure of a 40-60 hour a week job, bills 
to pay, chores to do, and a family to raise 
all tiring you out. Don’t waste it. 


Erich Reimer is a sophomore economics major 
from Albany, Ny. 
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With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


And now, Mr. Bernanke will 
explain in his own words, the 
reasons for the recession. 


| have an economics 


midterm tomorrow! 
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Arming jurors for justice with questions 


The benefits of jury questioning for our justice system 


By OMAR QURESHI 


fair and comprehensive 

criminal justice system is a 

core element of the United 

States’ government. En- 

dowed with rigorous con- 
stitutional protections, all Americans 
are shielded — to an extent — from unjust 
incarceration and penalty. In criminal 
trials, juries are fairly chosen and bound 
to an oath to objectively analyze the 
truth. 

Unfortunately, in many cases, there is 
a fundamental disconnect between the 
evidence presented and the juries’ un- 
derstanding of that evidence. 

In the state of Wisconsin many judges 
in criminal trials are allowing jurors to 
ask questions of witnesses. Generally 
the procedure is the following. After a 
witness is questioned by both attorneys, 
the judge asks the jury if there are any 
further questions. 

If jurors would like to ask further 
questions, they write them down on 
sheets of paper. The judge then goes into 


Aid politics in crisis: the Pakistant case 


By AARON JONES 


he flooding in Pakistan is 
one of the biggest tragedies 
in recent history; one that has 
killed roughly 2000 people 
and left many homeless. 

Pakistan has so far received a gen- 
erous amount of aid from the interna- 
tional community, especially the Unit- 
ed States, which has added up to about 
$150 million in aid and the use of many 
desperately needed aircraft for rescue 
efforts. 

While this is all necessary, one must 
take into account the fact that this is 
merely a band-aid on the real problem in 
Pakistan, which is a failure on the Paki- 
stani government's capability to provide 
for the wellbeing of its people. 

For this reason, the United States 
must do more in Pakistan to promote 
stability and security while also tack 
ling the plight of Pakistani women in 
the country. 

While some would argue, legitimate- 
ly to a point, that this tragedy is not a 
time to pursue a cooperative stabiliza- 
tion policy with Pakistan, and that we 
should concentrate solely on the task at 

hand of helping the Pakistani people re- ° 
build after this disaster, they are failing 

_ to realize what was the significant prob- 
lem in the original Pakistani response to 
the flood. 

The significant lack of ability on the 
part of the Pakistani leadership and — 
the Pakistani Army to do much to help 
without significant international aid has 
shown that without proper prepared- 
ness, Pakistan is doomed to failure in the 
event of future disasters. 

Pakistan is one of the few allied na- 
tions that the United States refuses to 
participate in training activities with 
due to the Indo-Pakistani war of 1971; 
this trend must be reversed if the 
Pakistani Army is going to be capable 


COURTESY OF WWW.FABULOUSTRAVELGUIDE.COM 
Recent floods in Pakistan have been among the worst natural disasters in history, but aid has yet to take effect. 


of handling a disaster relief mission 
competently, and with the added ben- 
efit of providing a human face to their 
American allies so that when they fight 
the Taliban, they will be likely to think 
of Americans more as fellow human 
beings rather than nameless, faceless 
people who fly Predator Drones in their 
country and fire Hellfire missiles in 
their homeland. 

Cooperation with the Pakistani gov- 
ernment must come at a price however, 
and that price is for the Pakistani gov- 
ernment to be proactive in dealing with 
the two elephants in the room, the Tal- 


iban and the plight of women in Paki- 


stan. 

While Pakistan has it problems with 
the several terrorist factions referred 
to collectively as the Pakistani Taliban, 
there is a significant problem with the 
Quetta-Shura, the Haqqani network, 


Aaron Jones is a senior International Studies 
and economics major from Baltimore, Md. 


and Hezb-i-islami Gulbuddin, also 
known as the Afghan Taliban whom 
are allowed to reside in Pakistan with- 
out fear of being stopped by Pakistani 
authorities. 

This relationship must stop. Pakistan 
cannot be considered our true ally if it 
allows those who kill and maim our sol- 
diers to reside within its borders unde- 
terred. 

Such a gross violation of diplomacy 
and mutural regard must not dictate 
policy. 

Last but certainly not least, Paki- 
stan must do more to ensure more 
socio-economic equality among men 
and women, and must make any legal 
reforms necessary to reduce the level 
of violent crime committed against 
women. 

U.S. policymakers cannot afford to 
both sanction human rights violations 
and maintain some semblance of con- 
sistency. 

Then and only then can the United 
States and Pakistan truly be allies. 


her private chambers with both attor- 
neys. After verifying that questions are 
technically acceptable, the judge will lis- 
ten to any objections from the attorneys. 
A court clerk will then read the ques- 
tions to the witness. 

It is the judge’s prerogative to allow 
or disallow jury questioning of a par- 
ticular witness. 

As courts are truth seeking entities, 
it is crucial that juries have a fundamen- 
tal understanding about the testimony 
they are given. Evidence presented to 
the court is often extremely complicated. 
Medical analysis, DNA and testifying to 
motive are all extremely difficult for a 
jury to understand. 

In these cases, attorneys may over- 
look or deliberately choose not to ask all 
the questions that are needed to clarify 
the information to the jury. In these cas- 
es, questioning is very useful. 

In an appellate trial, a qualified judge 
is allowed to ask clarification questions 
to witnesses. Judges are very intelligent 
people who have dedicated their lives to 
learning the intricacies of the law. 

Thus it follows that jurors, who are far 
less qualified than judges, should be able 
to have the same privilege of questions 
for clarification. 

On balance, the average American is 
unable to understand complicated is- 
sues, particularly those of a technical 
nature. 

This is not to say that people are 


tem. Practically, juries will be able to get 
details of the case that may be smoothly 
misconstrued or overlooked by a talent- 
ed attorney. 

Endowed with the power of ques- 
tioning, juries can decrease reliance on 
smooth rhetoric and clever misconstruc- 
tion of good attorneys and look for the 
truth. 

Presently, jurors are condmned to use 
only the questions the attorney’s ask as 
the basis for their decision. Sometimes 
the disparity between the skill level of 
the two attorneys leads to poor question- 
ing of the witness in question. 

When possible, it is best to narrow the 
gap between skill of the attorney and 
misconstruction of truth. By allowing 
jury questioning, the court enables 

Further, there are three distinct ways 
that jury questioning benefits the trial 
process. 

Firstly, juries will be less likely to 
adhere to the will of a dominant juror 
who is pushing his agenda and muddy- 
ing the issues and misconstruing vague 
parts of the case. 

Asa result, there will be less delibera- 
tion on misinterpreted evidence because 
a person can get evidence clarified to 
her. Similarly, juries are far less likely to 
be hung because more evidence leads to 
clearer decisions. 

Judges, too, are advantaged by jury 
questioning. During the question vet- 
ting process, the judge selects some 


generally dumb, 
just that legal and 
medical issues are 
not easy to under- 
stand. In the status 
quo, jurors often go 
into deliberation 
rooms without a 
full understanding 
of the testimony 
presented to them. 

Often, this leads 
to a fundamental 
misunderstanding 
of evidence. Jurors 
who are unsure of the precise meaning 
of evidence and testimony are forced to 
make logical leaps. For example, a juror 
might assert that a piece of evidence is 
more important than it actually is. By 
the same token, a juror might artificially 
devalue a significant piece of evidence 
because she is unclear as to what its 
meaning is. 

Naturally, the decisions that they make 
based on incomplete testimony are not as 
accurate as the decisions made otherwise. 

Jury questioning will also enable a 
broader improvement of the US court 
system. With a clearer understanding 
of evidence, juries will be able to make 
more accurate decisions. This will lead 
to a decrease in the number of appeals 
heard because of wrongful conviction. 
Since appeals are both time and cost 
consuming, the justice system as a whole 
will be much better off. 

The image of the criminal justice sys- 
tem is scarred by the perception that ju- 
ries just sit around and just support the 
side with the better attorney. 

Allowing jurors to ask questions 
will loosen this view both symboli- 

cally and practically. 

Symbolically, Americans will have 
greater faith in the criminal justice sys- 


The image of the criminal 
justice system is scarred 
by the perception that 
juries just sit around and 
_just support the side with 
the better attorney. 


questions that are 
inappropriate in 
the justice system. 

By rejecting 
certain questions, 
the judge can let 
jurors know that 
the questions that 
were not asked 
are inappropriate 
grounds for both 
inquiry and deci- 
sion in the trial. 
This prevents ju- 
rors from making 
decisions that diverge from the purely 
legal. 

Lastly, attorneys will be aided by jury 
questioning. The types of questions that 
jurors ask indicate to the attorney which 
issues are most important to jurors. Ul- 
timately, this leads to a smoother trial 
system wherein attorneys address the 
key issues on the forefront of the jurors’ 
minds. 

Jury questioning will enable juries to 
make more deft and accurate decisions 
in the future. The right to a trial is not 
merely a procedural right. In practice, 
it is the cornerstone of individual rights 
and autonomy. ; 

In this light, it is of utmost impor- 
tance that the courts do everything in 
their power to provide further clarity 
to jurors. Jury questioning is a prudent 
starting point. 

The hesitancy of courts nationwide 
to adopt jury questioning is reflective of 
a commitment to tradition. In this case, 
tradition hinders access to fair and fully 
informed trials. 


Omar Qureshi is a junior International Studies 
and philosophy major from Monett, Mo. He is 
also the Opinions Editor for The News-Letter. 
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YOUR WEEKEND SEPT. 30 - OCT. 3 


Hopkins Fall Festival promises full weekend of events, food and fun 


COURTESY OF WWW. IMAGETOUTLECINE.COM 
The 1993 film Hocus Pocus is the Fall's Fest funky film pick for Saturday night. 


B-more 


By COLLEEN DORSEY 


For The News-Letter 
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Free Fall 


For the entire month of October, free events, exhibitions, 
workshops and more will be held by various cultural groups, 
museums and performing artists all around Baltimore, Enjoy 
the fall weather (finally) by spending a weekend or, four ex- 
periencing the vibrant Baltimore arts scene that Hopkins stu- 
dents often forget is out there beyond Charles Village. Stroll 
around a new museum with your beau or make the most of 
the no-cost factor to take a love interest out on a low pressure 
date. Many events require advance registration, so start look- 
ing now at www.freefallbaltimore.com. There are over 300 events 
available, but here are some suggestions to get you started. 


Oct. 9 — Absorb French culture at La Féte Francais in his- 
toric Seton Hill with art, dancing, plenty of food, a flea market 
ad more. Or, check out Station North’s Fall Fest 2010 art ex- 


oi 


it and outdoor concert — grab a'erepe at Sofi’s on the walk 


up from Penn Station. 


Oct. 24 — If you haven't discovered the funky American 
Visionary Art Museum yet, then do so today and grin de- 
spite your midterms with its latest exhibit, “What Makes Us 
Smile?” The exhibit includes a specially picked collection of 
laughter-inducing PostSecrets. Take the Collegetown to the 
Harbor, and the museum is only a quick walk away. 


‘Oct. 28 — Fire-eating and folklore combine inside the 

\ Strand Theater as the campfire tradition of spooky storytell- 

ing is brought back for a night. If you’re up for some audience 
participation and marshmallows, preregister now. 


Throughout the month — Get some fun exercise and learn 
how to eat healthy in a series of line dancing classes north 
of campus with Michele’s Haven (no experience needed). 
Or finally step inside one of the ships you’ve always seen 

- berthed in the Harbor with free hour-long tours on select days 
throughout the month. Just don’t forget to preregister. 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Arts & Entertainment [editor 


[his weekend marks the re- 


turn of Hopkins’ Fall Fest, an 
annual celebration of all things 
awesomely autumn. Fall Fest 
kicks off at Nolan’s HOPtober- 
fest on Thursday night with a 
pumpkin-pie eating contest and 
a Buzztime trivia competition. 
There will also be an opportu- 
nity to paint mini-pumpkins, a 
free T-shirt giveaway, and beer 
available for purchase for the 21+ 
crowd. 

Friday starts off easy with $5 
yoga from 4 p.m until 5 p.m. on 


Keyser Quad, led by profession- 
al instructors from Charm City 


Yoga. Proceeds will benefit Balti- 
more City Schools. 

If you were lucky enough to 
snag tickets, head to the Ralph 
O’Connor Recreation Center at 7 
p.m. to see Lupe Fiasco perform. 
Big Sean opens 

Post-concert, from 10 p.m. un- 
til 2 a.m., Levering Hall will be 
holding Levering Live! a mini- 
festival featuring caricaturists, 
fortune-tellers and multimedia 
events. Be sure to enter into Le- 
vering Hall Programs-sponsored 


raffles to win prizes. Refresh- 


ments will be provided. 


If you’re not too tuckered out 
from Lupe, be up bright and ea rly 
to support Hopkins at a football 
tailgate om Saturday, 12:30 a.m. 
to 2 p.m., at the Athletic Center 
circle before the Blue Jays play 
a home game against Muhlen- 
berg. After the game, head to the 
Beach for an outdoor showing of 
the movie Hocus Pocus, or check 
out Laser Tag and the Haunted 
House, both of which will be 
set up on the Freshman Quad 
at 8 p.m.. At midnight, the Fresh 
Food Café will be holding its an- 
nual Midnight Breakfast until 2 
a.m. A full hot breakfast, includ- 
ing fan-favorite pancakes, will be 


served. The event is sponsored 
by Student Life, the Parents Fund 
and Young Alumni Weekend. 

Fall Fest will take its final bow 
on Sunday with the RD2.5K Pres- 
idential Fun Run. Energize with 
a short race around campus. Reg- 
istration opens at 9 a.m., with the 
race beginning at 10 p.m. Prizes 
will be handed out for various ac- 
complishments, including — but 
not limited to — being the first 
person to cross the finish line. 

Fall Fest is one of Hopkins’ 
most fun traditions. Don’t miss 
out ona chance to ring in the sea- 
son of apple cider and changing 
leaves. 


_ Emma’s Dilemma: How to Survive Hopkins Bureaucracy 


By EMMA BRODIE 
Kor The News-Letter 


I’m always amazed to find 
how some tasks really put me in 
touch with my maturity (or lack 
there of). | go around thinking I’m 
independent, that I can do any- 
thing, that the sky is my limit. . 
. until I’m faced with a dirty toi- 
let. There’s nothing like a 10-inch 
porcelain bowl to knock you right 
out of your “I am woman, hear 
me roar” frame of mind back to 
“Mom, can’t you do this for me? 

As I scrubbed my toilet to- 
day, I thought about the other 
situations that have caused me 
to want my mommy to do things 
for me again, a desire I’ve mostly 
suppressed since the age of six. 
As I mused over the subject, one 
topic came up again and again 
in different forms, evolving like 
the Pokemon from hell that has 
sporadically refused to be caught 
throughout my Hopkins career 
— the Hopkins Bureaucracy. 

The Hopkins Bureaucracy — 
or Bureaucrazy, as my editor apt- 
ly put it — is the bane of my life 
here and frankly makes me want 
my mommy. Behind every major 
change, credit 


the afore- 
mentioned 
bureaucratic 
institutions, 
I will instead 
impart the 
knowledge | 
have gleaned 
at the cost of 
much of my 
sanity 

First rule: 
Pick an advi- 
sor you can 
work — with. 
Changing 
advisors at 
this school is 
pretty much 
the only easy 
task you will encounter. All you 
need is a signature of approval 
from your new chosen advisor 
and one from your department 
— you don’t even need to tell the 
advisor you're ditching. What's 
hard is having an advisor who 
a) doesn’t know who you are b) 
is impossible to track down or c) 
refuses to sign anything. 

Some people come to this 
school and immediately hit it off 
with a teacher — in that case, it’s 
evident who 


transfer or ex- 
ception made 
at this school 
is a line of sig- 
natures half 
a mile long, 
lined with the 
tears of students who are “just 
trying to graduate.” If you learn 
nothing else at this school, you 
learn your way around academic 
advising, the registrar and the 
study abroad office. Of course, it 
takes some of us longer to learn 
how to navigate the murky wa- 
ters than others. 1 am one such 
example. Rather than regale you 
with tales of my heroic (or, in the 
words of Barney Stison, Legen- 
dary) trials and tribulations with 


Make yourself do some of 
this now, and you won’t have 


to call your mommy later. 


their advi- 
sor should be. 
The mistake 
people make 
is waiting for 
that —_ perfect 
relationship 
while being complacent about the 
advisor they currently have, feel- 
ing that “what does it matter?” It 
matters. 

It matters when you decide to 
go abroad and you realize the per- 
son doesn’t agree with your cho- 
sen program, or when you need a 
recommendation and the person 
has never had you in their class. 
Choose someone who you have a) 
had as a teacher b) who you know 
you can hunt down and c) who 


MORGAN YANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
As Garland Hall houses much of the bureaucracy on campus, plan on getting familiar with its layout while at Hopkins. 


you know will eventually come 
through for you — by this I mean 
will be willing to sign off on your 
study abroad credits, help you get 
those last minute classes you need 
to graduate, and be accepting of 
the fact that you waved the lan- 
guage requirement. Don’t wait for 
that perfect chemistry — cultivate 
it with someone. 
Second rule: start thinking 

about Junior Clearance ASAP. 

Here are some knowledge bombs 

for you unwitting froshies, soph- 

omores and probably some ju- 

niors. Junior spring brings with it 
a bureaucratic mess called Junior 
Clearance, which requires you to 
have all your majors and minors 
declared, and basically get signa- 
tures from everyone you've ever 
met at this school (presumably in 
order to graduate, though I think 
some people just find it funny 
to watth us s--t ourselves). My 
advice? Get started soon. Know 
what classes you need to take 
early and taken them. Declare 
your majors/minors as soon as 
you know what they are. This 
will greatly improve your stress 
levels Junior spring when you're 
panicking because everyone else 
you know has an internship al- 


Calendar 
of 


JHU Events 


Friday, Oct. I 


Hopkins Young Alumni 
Pe AWeekend 


eeKken 
Friday — Sunday 


Young Hopkins alumni 
and current students are 
welcome to join in on this 
weekend of fun. Some of 
these events require pre- 
registration, so check the 
website at www.alumni. 
jhu.edu. 

The weekend begins Fri- 
day, at a Federal Hill bar, 
Mother’s, from 9:30 p.m. 
to 1:30 a.m. There will be 
a private JHU alumni area, 
specially priced drinks, 
and three free buses from 
Homewood. 21 + only. 

On Saturday from 3 p.m. 
to Be. is the Digital Me- 
dia Center Open House. 


Meet the staff, and check | 


out their Game Develop- 
ment Lab, and the Wii, 
PS3, Xbox and arcade 
ames. The 5th-Annual 
lumni Tent Party at 
Bloomberg is also Satur- 


day, 9:30 p.m. to 12:30 


a.m. Current students also 


welcome. 


BROWNSCARIBBEAN.COM 


Latino Heritage 
_ Month 
Opening Ceremonies 
5 p.m. — 6:30 p.m. 
Glass Pavilion 


A celebration of the start - 
of Latino Heritage Month, 
this event’s theme is “Ra- 
ices y Alas: Immigration 
and the Changing Face of 
America.” There will be a 
live band playing Latino 
Jazz music, free T-shirts 
and free Puerto Rican « 
food, such as pulled pork, » 
barbeque chicken, plan- 
tains, guava pastries and. 
rum cake. Two Lupe Fiasco 
tickets will be raffled off. 
The keynote speaker, Mi- 
chelle Mendez, represents 
the group Equal Justice 
Rights, advocating for the 


rights of illegal immigrants. 


Witness Fall Showcase 
Friday, Saturday at 8 p.m., 


Sunday at 5 p.m. 
Swirnow Theater 


Come support student 
theater, see the first Wit- 
ness Theater Fall Show- 
case. Features student- _ 
written plays by Benjamin 
H. Zucker, Rob Powers, 
lan T. White, Mac Schwer- 
in and Douglass Ross. 
Admission $5, students $3. 


Saturday, Oct. 2 


Taste the Tropics 
OID se 703 0.)-11s 
Nolan’s 


Caribbean Cultural Soci- 
ety is hosting an evening 
of free Caribbean dining. 
Taste cuisine from West 
Indian nations, and learn 
about food like jerk chick- 
en and buss-up-shot. 


President’s Day 
of Service 
11:30 a.m, - 6 p.m. | 
Rec Center 


Get on the waiting list for 
this day of volunteering. 
Jobs include gardening, 
serving food, working 
with kids, building repair, 
and more. End the day 
with a post-party. 


Baltimore 
Happenings 


Friday, Oct. | 


= 
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Natural Selection 
7:30 p.m. 
Single Carrot Theater 


Opening night for Natural 
Selection, a satirical play 
by Eric Coble. The show 
focuses on the futuristic 
world of controlled ad- 


' venture tourism, and the 


curator of Culture Fiesta, a 
Native American pavilion. 
Runs Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday at 7:30, Sundays 
at 2:30, until Oct. 31. $20, 
$15 students, $10 rush. 


Girdles, Garters & Gos- 
si p Vol. 1 
p.m. 
Patterson/Creative Alliance 


A night of comedy and 
characters. Entertain- 

ers Meshelle, Rain Pryor 
and Sheila Gaskins, talk- 
ue about the “hurt and 
hilarity” of a woman's life. 
Event honors women edu- 
cators in Baltimore. 

$13- $16. 


Saturday, Oct. 2 


The Henrietta Lacks 
Memorial Lecture 
10 a.m. 

Turner Complex 
Auditorium 
Hopkins Medical Campus 


The Hopkins Institute for 
Clinical and Translational 
Research is hosting a talk, 
featuring Rebecca Skloot, 
author of The Immortal 
Life of Henrietta Lack, 

as well as other speakers, 
discussing the importance 
and history of HeLa cells 
in science. The event 
honors Lacks, and is a 
biomedical and ethical | 
look at the issue/Register 


at www.ictr.johnshopkins. 


edu. . 


ready, and you have eight tests, 
AND on top of the rest of that 
you have to run around search- 
ing for that effing advisor you 
have never met (see rule one). 
Third Rule: Show up to peo- 
ple’s classes. This is a short rule 
but it is perhaps the most im- 
portant. When getting people's 
approval (signed or otherwise), 


the higher you get in the - 


“ment, the mor 


faculty, and the less likely people 
are going to be to respond to you 
promptly if at all. Most teachers 
are, however, more than willing 
to give you 30 seconds before their 
class to sign something, or set up 
an actual meeting time. ISIS has 
every single teacher’s schedule. 
Use this to your advantage. 

I could go on about this for 
pages and pages, but I think this 
is what you need to know to get 
started. Dealing with the crazi- 
ness of distribution requirements, 
etc., doesn’t have to be difficult: 
A little planning goes a long way. 
If you are someone who likes to 
procrastinate about stuff like this, 
take a hint from someone who . 
knows. Make yourself do some of 
this now, and you won't have to 
call your mommy later. 


Fells Point Funfest 
Sat. & Sun. All Day’ 
812 S. Ann St. 


Fell’s Point Fun Festival 
celebrates Baltimore’s 
seagoing history, and the 
charm and spirit of this 
historic neighborhood. 
This events offers flea 
markets, an international 
bazaar, a nonprofits area, 
and fine arts booths. Get 
festival food and drink, or 
visit the restaurants and 
bars in the area. Duck into 
the local shops, or check 
out the outdoor scene. 
There will be five stages 
featuring live music, danc- 
ing and entertainment. 
This is one of the most 
popular Baltimore festi- 
vals, so be prepared for 
fun and crowds. 


Peabody Camerata 
7:30 ah 
Griswold Hall 


Peabody offers a selection 
of contemporary music, 
lead by conductor Gene 
Young. Selections include 
Phantasmaphilia by Rich- 

_ ard Lake, Piccola musica 
notturn by Dallapiccola, 

_ Butterfly Whispers by 
Gene Young, and Cayuga 
Lake by Karel Husa. rare 
event. 7 a 


» 
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inspiring 
show of 
Mahler's 7th 


By HSIA-TING CHANG 
For Zhe News-Letter 


Listening to classical] 
comes with its own trials and 
tribulations, but one of the defi- 
nite perks is the atmosphere. 

Stepping into the Meyerhoff, 
resplendent with plush velvet 
and portly gentlemen and their 
wined-up wives, one can’t help 
but feel hopelessly sophisticat- 
ed. A night with the symphony 
orchestra offers the average stu- 
dent a chance to dress up and 
class up — sport jackets,’ silk 
ties, and little black dresses are 
the uniform for the evening, and 
everybody speaks in low, modu- 
lated voices. 

Unsurprisingly, the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra has its fair 
share of history. Established in 
1916 as part of the municipal 
government, it has survived both 
World Wars and served as a mu- 
sical ambassador to other coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union. 

The BSO has had an illustri- 
ous 94-year career, and its cur- 
rent season includes such mas- 
ters as Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 

See MAHLER, pace B4 


music 


COURTESY OF WWWBSO.OORG 
Maestra Marin Alsop conducted Mahler 
at the Meyerhoff on Saturday night. 


By JONAH FURMAN 
Kor The News Letter 


Nick Zammuto and Paul de 
Jong comprise the New England- 
based, genre-defy ing duo, The 
Books. Their music combines 
elements of collage, folk, ambi- 
ent and whatever other elements 
Zammuto and de Jong have been 
able to fit into their five studio al- 
bums. 

Coming off of a five-year 
break, The Books return with The 
Way Out, and will play in Balti- 
more on October 6 at Ram’s Head 
Live!. The News-Letter spoke with 
Nick and Paul about their music, 
in theory and practice, in. two 
separate conversations, 


The News-Letter (N-L): Tell us a 
little bit about the new album 
[The Way Out]. It seems to have a 
few pronounced differences, like 
a stronger rhythmic element and 
more extensively manipulated 
samples. Does this mark a shift 
for The Books? 

Nick Zammuto (NZ): It’s taken 
us into unexpected realms, for 
sure. We've kind of moved away 
from our acoustic instruments, 
somewhat, and more into electric 
instruments, I guess. 

You know, | bought an elec- 
tric guitar recently, and I’ve been 
playing a lot, and that’s a really 
great sound. And I think, you 
know, maybe wrongfully we 
were kind of pinned as this kind 
of folktronica band, because we 
used acoustic instruments, but 
that’s really just what we had lay- 
ing around. 

I think our interests are much 
broader than that, in the end. 
| It’s been five years between our 

last record and this one and a 

lot has happened since then, so 

I think our interests have natu- 
| rally drifted. It was really just 
kind of refreshing to delve into a 
new kind of texture, and playing 
around with synthesizers for the 
first time was fun. 

For the live show, as well, we 
wanted to — you know, if we 
were going to take a break that 
long, we had to come back with 
something kind of hard-hitting, 
and hopefully not grating, but at 
least something energetic; so we 
really wanted to play a show that 
was kind of more bouncy, and 
this material allows that to hap- 


Tue JouNs Hopkins News-Lerrer 


pen pretty well. 


\-L: So does the new album mark 
a new direction the Books are 
taking, Or is it more exploratory? 
Is there a marked shift here? 
Paul de Jong (PDJ): I think actu- 
ally both. I don’t know if it’s a di- 
rection that we're interested in . 
| mean, you can also say that 
Lost and Safe [2005] came out of 
the Lemon of Pink [2003] and there 
are marked differences in those. 
Every record is kind of ...a re- 
flection of the time we are living 
through and the time we’ve lived 
through, and our interests. 

[here are some aspects of The 
Way Out that we deliberately 
set out before we started on the 
record, like you identified, the 
rhythmic element, is something 
that . . . We really wanted to 
come out with a pretty up-tempo 
record. We kind of felt that we 
didn’t want to have so much of 
the dreaminess going on as we 
had on the records before. 

It also really has a lot of mate- 
rial that was really good for that, 
you know, music-derived samples 
that you mentioned, we never used 
them before, because we didn’t re- 
ally have that critical mass. The 
sample library in the past couple 
of years grew at such a staggering 
rate, that there was actually re- 
ally a choice in which we could do 
pretty much anything with those 
musical samples, and it really be- 
came an instrument in itself. 

I think that the up-tempo deci- 
sion is something that we made 
and became one of the guidelines 
in our record, and still you know 
you deviate from that, but if you 
have that as a guideline at least it 
will be a major element in the re- 
cord, although we deviate from it 
and we have, like, anchors in the 
record, that are more like slow, 
or lyrical, or kind of song-like 
anchors. But we really identified 
right away that up-tempo ele- 
ment was something ... we really 
hadn’t explored enough. 


‘ N-L: Do you see a connection be- 


tween what The Books are doing 
with William S. Burroughs or Pi- 
cassO or even more modern stuff 
like hip-hop or like DJ Shadow, or 
do you come at it from a different 
place? Do you feel the connection 
with other cut-up or collage artists? 
PDJ: Maybe . . . Yeah, but not any 
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bSU plays Back after a break 
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, the Books discuss their musical influences 
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Duo Nick Zammuto and Paul de Jong are back as The Books after a five-year hiatus with their new album, The Way Out. 


stronger than I feel it with artists 
that I feel attracted to in different 
media, or who use a non-collage 
style. I feel more attracted to 
how as a listener, as a spectator, 
a work of art, what its emotional 
impact is on me, and then to find 
out how the hell did you do that?! 

To really look at a work of art 
and see why does it do what it 
does to me. Speaking for myself, 
because it’s really something 
that is a very individual matter 
of taste, | suppose — Nick and I 
have very different taste (it over- 
laps, of course) but we have very 
different likes and dislikes... I’ve 
always been very attracted to col- 
lage artists like .. . Kurt Schwit- 
ters, for instance, or the collages 
of Max Ernst, and you know the 
collages of the Dadaists. 

I think there is a certain aes- 
thetic quality and fragmented 
— it relates to the way my mind | 
works ... it has a chaotic way. It’s 
a really . . . it’s kind of a slightly 
organized chaos, collage, and it’s 
very much how I see my mind. 
I mean, I'm off pretending that 
it’s all perfectly organized, but 
it’s much less so in my sample li- 
brary, or in the world. 


Film Society takes on Dante’s Circles of Hell 


By CHRISTINA LUK 
For The News-Letter 


Film Society kicked off its fall 
Film Series last Wednesday with 
Limbo and it’s feature film Sev- 
enth Seal, featuring a knight who 
bets his life on a chess game with 
Death. 

As a student organization ded- 
icated to spreading film media 
and culture, Film Society, which 
is headed by seniors Alexandra 
Byer and Joshua Gleason, coordi- 
nates film series every semester 
and hosts 35mm 
screenings for 
special occasions 


such as Hallow- 
een, which will 
be held in Shriv- 
er Hall this year. 

Each film se- 
ries is a thought- 
ful blend of mov- 
ies you've seen 
and loved, mov- 
ies you haven't 
seen but will love, 
and movies you 
promised your- 
self you'll see and 
love but never 
quite got around 
to the seeing or 


range of choices, spanning mul- 
tiple genres but still retaining its 
overlaying motif. 

The film series is split into 
nine screenings, each mirroring 
a circle of Dante’s hell and each 
with its own Virgil to guide and 


entertain the audience. The Show * 


Captain, as the Virgil of film is 
called, leads the audience from 
Limbo to Lust to Gluttony, map- 
ping out a new level each week 
until the ninth and final ring is 
reached: Betrayal. 

Having a distinct open-tour 


COURTESTY OFWWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 


All showings are Wednesdays at 
7:30pm in Gilman 50 unless oth- 
erwise advertised. 


10/06 GLUTTONY 

This is home to those who de- 
grade themselves through exces- 
sive self-indulgence. 

Willy Wonka and the Chocolate Fac- 
tory (1971) 

Charlie Bucket (Peter Ostrum) 
is a kind hearted boy from a family 
with great financial trouble. His lot 
changes when he finds one of five 
golden tickets to the chocolate fac- 
tory of the eccen- 
tric Willy Wonka 
(Gene Wilder). 


10/20 ANGER 
Here is pure, 
unadulterated 
rage, condensed 
and compressed 
into a single hu- 


man being. 
Wall Street (1987) 
Bud Fox 


(Charlie Sheen) 
is an enterpris- 
ing stockbroker 
who is taken 
under the tute- 
lage of Gordon 
Gekko (Michael 


the loving. ry OFWWWAAL Douglas), who 
The theme of Film Society will screen 2009's Un Prophet in conjunction with the vice of Betrayal. teaches him 
the in-and-outs 


this year’s Fall 

Film Series springs from the mind 
of senior computer science major, 
Sam Clawson-Simons, who, upon 
hearing a radio play this past year 
told in nine chapters harkening 
back to Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
found the idea so conceptually 
captivating that he adopted it for 
the series. 

Dante’s In-film-o invites the 
audience to sojourn into the 
various vices of humanity, an 
effective tour of the “nine reels 
of hell”, and, as all good themes 
are wont to do, it presents a wide 
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policy, it is not necessary to see 
one ring before another since, 
though they are interrelated, 
they each deal with their own 
topic of human fault. All show- 
ings are Wednesdays at 7:30pm 
in Gilman 50 unless otherwise 
advertised. 

The series kicked off on Sep- 
tember 22 with Ingmar Berg- 
man’s 1957 masterpiece The Sev- 
enth Seal, encompassing Limbo. 
Luis Bufiuel’s 1968 film Belle 
de Jour, which was shown last 
Wednesday, designated Lust. 


of Wall Street. When a trading 
scheme threatens Fox's friends 
and family, he turns against his 
greedy mentor. 


10/27 HERESY 

Heresy refers to disbelief in 
God. In the context of the pro- 
gramming, it encompasses all 
deviation from what is generally 
accepted and acknowledged. 
The Lives of Others (2006) 

Five years before the collapse 
of the East-German government 
in Berlin, Loyalist Captain Gerd 


Wiesler (Ulrich Muhe) is given 
the opportunity to advance his 
political career by gathering evi- | 
dence against playwright Georg | 
Dreyman (Sebastian Koch) and 
his girlfriend Christa-Maria | 
Sieland (Martina Gedeck). How- | 
ever, when he begins to sympa- | 
thize with their ideals, the gov- 
ernment begins to close in. 


11/03 VIOLENCE 
Blood will have blood, and 
there is much to be had in this 

ring. 
Eastern Promises (2007) 

When midwife Anna Khi- 
trova (Naomi Watts) finds the 
journal of a Russian teenager 
who died during childbirth, she 
makes it her mission to find the 
family of the dead girl’s daugh- 
ter. Her quest takes her into the 
dangerous underbelly of the 
Russian Mafia. . 


11/10 FRAUD 

What is real and what is fake 
meets what is real that seems 
fake and what is fake that seems 
real. It makes sense, really. 

F for Fake (1973) 

A documentary of four people, 
interwoven into a vastly entertain- 
ing film: Elmyr de Hory (a master 
forger of art), Clifford Irving (a 
biographer intent on disproving 
Elmyr), Oja Kodar (who claims to 
have posed for Picasso) and Orson 
Welles (the producer of the movie). 


11/17 BETRAYAL 

The ultimate act of selfishness 
is encapsulated in all who reside 
here, all who cannot be trusted. 
Un Prophet (2009) 

When Malik El Djebena 
(Tahar Rahim) is condemned to 
six years in prison, he is taken 


It’s just really interesting to see 

. what an artist's reflection is 
in art on the world around them. 
And collage ... has a playfulness 
to it that I can relate to, you know, 
very, very immediately. 

I think that the way I view my 
work is completely driven by play, 
by the desire to play, by the desire 
to kind of feel on a treasure hunt 
for media that can recombine 
in some way, but also a treasure 
hunt within myself. I think that 
my answer is fragmented. 


N-L: Who else has inspired you, 
sample-based or non? Who 
would you say is doing some- 


By ALEXANDRA BYER 


For The News-Letter 


thing that really speaks to you? 
NZ: As a composer, my primary 
interest is in flow. How do you 
create the seamless flow in mu- 
sic? How do you keep a rhythm 
from getting stiff? How do you 
have something that constantly 
refreshes the loop? And so, my 
ears are really drawn toward in- 
teresting production. You know, 
not so much sample-based work, 
although I think working with 
samples is a great test of one’s re- 
solve to make impossible things 
happen, because it’s like, you 
have these two totally disparate 
things, and there’s a million ways 
SeE THE BOOKS, pace B4 
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Andrew Garfield and Jesse Eisenberg make Facebook frenemies in The Social Network. 


Fincher film unearths 
hacebook’s dark side 


classmen ask him for his help on 
a website idea they have —a site 


up by the leader of the Corsican 
gang ruling the prison. He learns 
quickly and rises in the ranks, all 
while devising his own agenda. 


The concept of Facebook is 
known by nearly everyone today, 
but how the addicting Internet 
community came to infiltrate stu- 
dents’ lives is mostly unknown. 

The Social Network, directed by 
David Fincher, aims to reveal the 
story behind the birth of Face- 
book and to uncover the creator 
of it all, Mark Zuckerberg. 

Though the film was heav- 
ily advertised before its release, 
and the trailer seemed to prom- 
ise a melodramatic story of fame, 
money and their consequences, 
the Social Network delivers far 
more than just that. 

Instead of an over-glamorized 
account of Zuckerberg’s rise to 
Internet monopoly, the film of- 
fers a dark but sympathetic — 
albeit not the most flattering — 
portrait of the world’s youngest 
billionaire. 

Jesse Eisenberg, who plays 
Zuckerberg, finally breaks his 
character mold of an awkward 
but funny teenager, and _per- 
forms as a snarky, socially inept 
genius. 

As a sophomore at Harvard, 
Zuckerberg gets attention for 
being an incredible computer 
programmer, and three upper- 


that allows Harvard students to 
create profiles and connect with 
friends and classmates. 

Zuckerberg agrees to help 
them but delays their project 
and creates TheFacebook.com in- 
stead. 

With the help of his best 
friend, Eduardo Saverin (An- 
drew Garfield), they launch a 
web site that grows faster and 
becomes more popular than they 
could have hoped for. Facebook 
is the coolest thing there is. 

Fincher and writer Aaron 
Sorkin’s Zuckerberg is not con- 

‘cerned with the money the site 
could make but with its social 
popularity. 

From the beginning of the film 
Zuckerberg has a tunnel-vision 
obsession with Harvard’s “Final 
Clubs” and a desire to belong toa 
higher social echelon. , 

Eisenberg’s eyes widen at the 
idea of becoming popular, and 
his few smiles (really they’re 
more like smirks) are seen only 
when he knows he’s “made it.” 

He’s ready and willing to be- 
come famous. Enter Sean Parker 
(Justin Timberlake), the creator of 
Napster, who with appletinis and 
stories of stardom and billions of 
dollars sells Zuckerberg, 
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By NATALIE BERKMAN 
For The Ne wys- Letter 


Currently showing at the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art (BMA) is 
a special exhibition that attempts 
to address the increasing amount 
ot abstraction both in concept 
and technique in the field of 
sculpture 

The exhibition, Advancing Ab- 
straction in Modern Sculpture, fea- 
tures chef-d’oeuvres of abstrac- 
tion from such masters as Naum 
Gabo, Antoine Pevsner, Hans 
Arp and Louise Nevelson, whose 
works are from the 1920s to the 
1970s 

Everyone has an intrinsic con- 
ception of abstraction: For exam- 
ple, if a picture looks like a blue 
rectangle, one could say it is ab- 
stract, but what does “abstract” 
really mean? What is the purpose 
of abstraction? Where did all of 
this begin? 

In addition to displaying 
ground-breaking abstract art, the 
BMA helps art lovers understand 
the difficult 
questions. 

First off: What is abstraction? 
If something is abstract, it is 
thought of apart from concrete 
realities, specific objects or actual 
instances. So, as for art, these are 
the paintings and sculptures that 
do not even begin to resemble 
what one actually sees in nature. 

According to the exhibition, 
abstraction has been significant 
in figurative sculpture since Pa- 
leolithic times. 

One can easily see such ab- 
straction by looking at the “Ve- 
nus” of Willendorf, a statue fig- 
ure of an extremely overweight 
goddess of love. 

This type of abstraction was 
not fully formed until the 20th 
century, however, when “artists 
felt free to abandon the figure alto- 
gether and develop fully abstract 
or ‘non-objective’ sculpture.” 

The best part of this exhibition 
is that it is both fun and informa- 


answers to these 


tive. Even if one 
thinks he cannot 
under- 
abstract 
the 
on 


possibly 
stand 
sculpture, 
descriptions 
most of the piec- 
es explain their 
purpose and the 
artist's 
intent and inspi- 


original 


rations. 

For example, 
with English 
artist Henry 
Moore’s piece, 
entitled “Mother 
and Child” (1939), 
one’s first im- 


pression is_ that 

the sculpture is : 
a strange sort of H 
harp 
en- 


deformed 
constructed 
tirely of 
and cotton string. 
The 
however, is 
tended to convey 


bronze 


piece, 
in- | 


a sense of two 

figures bound 

together “both 

literally and 
metaphorically,” | 

With, the? 1dea> e525) L Sine 
stemming from 


a group of math- 

ematical models 

Moore saw at a science museum. 
Ultimately, it can be enjoyable to 
try to find the mother and child 
in the deformed harp using the 
description. 

Another interesting piece is 
Emil Cimiotti’s “Forest.” The 
German artist’s methods and 
concepts were influenced by the 
existentialist movement in phi- 
losophy and literature. 

As a result, he tries to express 
the “simultaneity of existence 
and not being.” 

According 


to him, “these 


are mountains that rise from 
no plain, trees that never grow, 
clouds that will never pass over 
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BMA's modern sculpture examines the “abstract” 


us.” Basically, his forest looks 
like a strange conglomeration of 
leaves and some stumps. 

Naum  Gabo’s’ “Construc- 
tion with Alabaster Carving” 
is a transparent structure with 
a carving in the middle. The 
American artist, who was born 
in Russia in 1890, “We renounce 
in sculpture, the mass as a sculp- 
tural element. 

It is known to every engineer 
that the static forces of a solid 
body and its material strength 
do not depend on the quantity of 
mass.” 

Several of these abstract pieces, 
such as those of Gabo and Moore, 


COURTESY OF WWWIATE.ORG.UK 
Sculptor Naum Gabo’s contructivist work is an example of modern abstract art. 


draw from math 
and science, while 
others are inspired 
by the philosophic 
spirit of their time. 

Obviously, the 
turmoil and after- 
math of the two 
World Wars led to 
an abstraction of 
| thought, and logi- 
cally, of art, but in 
addition to the tur- 
| moil, the techno- 
logical advances of 
this age were stag- 
gering. Thus, as life 
and impressions 
changed, the art 
changed as well. 

American Ibram 
Lassaw_ construct- 
ed an abstract solar 
system that almost 
dominates the 
room. 

This open, 3-D 


is built on a wire ar- 
mature and welded 
together, activated 


The effect is that of 
an unstable, wobbly 
solar system, and 
this piece might just 
be the least abstract 
in the room. 

Advancing Abstraction in Mod- 
ern Sculpture is a temporary ex- 
hibition for anyone who has ever 
stared at a piece of abstract art for 
a few minutes, and walked away 
confused. 

Not only does it provide a his- 
tory and descriptions of the art, 
but it yields a wide selection of 
abstract sculptures from a wide 
range of artists. 

The pieces are diverse, in- 
spired by many fields, and bound 
to appeal to almost every major 
field at Hopkins, or at least in- 
trigue for a few minutes. The ex- 
hibition will show through Feb. 
20, 2011. 


grid of copper alloy | 


by molten marks. | 
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BSO makes magic with 


Mahler's 7th 


MAHLER, From B3 
Shostakovich, and Brahms, 
Likewise, current maestra 
Marin Alsop can claim the hon- 
or of serving as the first woman 
to lead a major American orches- 
tra. Funny to think that so much 
culture lives just a JHMI stop 
away from campus 

Saturday night’s performance 
revolved around Gustav Mahler, 
an Austrian composer who was 
popular in the early 20th centu- 
ry. Mahler was influenced by far 
more famous composer Johann 
Sebastian Bach, and his admira- 
tion of this classical heavyweight 
manifested in a rearrangement of 
popular Bach Suites. 

This “best of” mash-up fea- 
tures famous excerpts, like the 
Overture, Rondeau, and Badin- 
erie from “Suite No. 2”, as well 
as “Air on a G String” and “Ga- 
vottes No. 1 and 2” from “Suite 
No. 3 in D Major”. 

After a short intermission, Al- 
sop once again raised her baton 
to cue the night's highlight. The 
audience held its breath only to 
have it whoosh out of them as 
she cued the horn. A seasoned 
veteran at this conducting busi- 
ness, her red cuffs drew the eye 
| toward her hands as they held 
the full weight of a ritardando or 
illustrated the sharpness of the 
staccato. 

The beginning of Mahler’s 
Symphony No. 7 followed the 
dark, almost desolate themes of 
his Symphony No. 6. Whereas 
the previous work plumbs the 
depths of despair, Symphony No. 
7 allows a glimmer of hope to 
seep through. This change paral- 
lels the passage of night to day. 

Mahler divides the symphony 
| into five movements, the first 
of which he fittingly entitles 
Langsam, or “slowly”. 

His Seventh began on an eerie 
note, the call of the horn float- 


Symphony 


ing above the almost subliminal 
pulse of the strings. 

[he trumpets took up the 
horn solo, further cementing the 
sense of creeping night. As the 
symphony continued, the mu- 
sic melted from ghoulish night- 
mares to sweet dreaming. 

Movements two and four, en- 
titled Nachtmusik 1 and 2, em- 
bodied these after-hour melodies. 
[hey slid from slow, surreal pas- 
sages to moving, almost Oriental- 
sounding ones. The effect was one 
of sneaking about in the darkness. 

Meanwhile, movement — 3, 
Scherzo, featured quick, running 
ascensions and discordant excla- 
mations. The strings took up an 
off-kilter, drunken waltz in the 
midst of this. 

Deep, gong-like  tympanis 
signaled the arrival of the fifth 
movement. The Rondo presented 
all the elements of a bombastic 
finale by turn — trills from the 
violins and woodwinds, and 
weighty passages from the brass 
— though Mahler punctuates 
these with softer, more delicate 
interludes. 

The stuttering effect from the 
climax-build-up-climax formula 
seemed to mark the passage of 
the sun in the metaphorical sky, 
each ostensible apex moving the 
audience further into morning. 
By the time the last note trailed 
off, the audience was wrung out, 
exhausted. Nonetheless, they 
clapped and wolf-whistled as the 
orchestra took its bows. 

While some elements could 
have been improved upon — the 
trumpet section flubbed several 
crucial notes and the flute solos 
could have been articulated more 
clearly — the BSO interpreted 
the piece admirably. 

The experience of listening 
to Symphony No. 7 live far out- 
stripped any attempt to listen to 
it electronically. 


The piano arrangement for 
each of these pieces also con- 
‘tribute to the album; each was 
thoughtfully arranged and 
helped show off, not cover, Min- 
nelli’s voice. 

Songs range from playful to 
sensual, and Minnelli shows 
that she is capable of handling 
her own album, her first one in 
15 years. 

It is refreshing to hear these 
old classics being sung again, 
and Minnelli does a good job of 
keeping them fresh and giving 
listeners a new way to look at 
these pieces instead of just copy- 
ing what other artists have done 
before her. 

Rhythm and melody do an 
intricate dance in these pieces, 
especially the fifth track, “This 
Heart of Mine,” and the second 
track, “You Fascinate Me So.” 

The songs are refined and re- 
flect the talent of someone who 
is extremely familiar with the 
pieces she performs for the al- 
bum. 


ARTIST 


~ Liza Minnelli) 


ALBUM 


Confessions 


Talking culup art, Dadaism and nostalgia with The Books... 


NZ: Yeah, a few things. There’s 
this feeling . .. when you're work- 
ing in a sort of a collage style like 
we work in, there's this feeling of 
reconciling opposites that kind of 
comes up fairly often. 

You end up, when you're look- 
ing for sample material, you don’t 
want to spend your time listen- 
ing to anything you agree with 
that much, because it’s just not 
that interesting, you just end up 
preaching to the choir in a way. 

You really have to kind of 
delve into realms that 
you're unfamiliar with, in 
order to find a new way of 
looking at things, and so 
you end up, when you're 
sampling stuff, like when 
I'm going through Paul’s 
library, and just getting 
inundated by information 
from all sides, I feel like 
I have to reconcile that 
noise in some way. and 
music becomes the activ- 
ity that allows me to pro- 
cess it and kind of make 
sense of it and give it back 
to the world so I can sort 
of let go of it again. 

Yeah, this feeling of 
making sense of things, 
and I think that process 
of making sense of things, 

you end up coming up with theo- 
ries, and you know, overarching 
paradigms as it were. 

You see patterns, and I think 
I’m really — I love patterns, and 
I think it’s a really natural hu- 
man instinct to recognize them 
and then to store them, and you 
know, there’s like a direct con- 
nection between, you know, do- 
pamine-levels and pattern-rec- 
ognition, absolutely to the core of 
your brain. 

That’s really what it’s about, 
it’s about sort of taking this 
what may seem like a mundane 
moment, and having it filter 
through everything that you 
know, and get spit out the other 
side, in a way that you can live 
with it, you know, you've kind of 
dealt with it and you can move 
on [laughs]. 

That's what making music 
kind of feels like to me, a way of 
moving on. 


radio, or it’s like a ‘60s kind of 
recording, or it obviously comes 
from an audio cassette, because it 
has this hiss on it, or you hear the 
clicks and the crackle of an LP. 

Also that is something that 
evokes something different with 
any listener. It might be the way 
language is being treated. If you 
listen to recordings from the ‘30s 
or ‘50s or ‘80s you hear that lan- 
guage develops in interesting 
ways, and so that’s like a time- 
stamp there as well. 


THE BOOKS, From B3 
to connect them; and finding just 
the right one, that kind of means 
the most, is kind of a tricky thing 
— it’s a lot of trial and error. 

One really cool thing that hap- 
pened during the making of The 
Way Out was that Nigel Godrich’s 
engineer, Drew Brown, was a fan 
of our music for a while. 

He told us that Nigel was gonna 
be out of town, so we should come 
and use the studio, so we're like, 
‘Are you kidding me? Of course!’ 
So we booked a show in 
London just to pay our 
way over there, and got to 
spend like four days just 
in Nigel’s studio, with 
Drew. 

I mean, Drew’s an 
amazing engineer — if 
he saw the wheels turn- 
ing in our head, he was 
already setting up the 
microphones. Nigel's got 
an amazing collection of 
vintage instruments and 
I’m not really at liberty to 
give much detail about it. 

But it was really in- 
teresting to see how he 
works, and of course I 
know all of his produc- COURTESY OF WWW.PSFK.COM 
tions, especially the stuff New York-based band The Books are known best for their “collage style” music and folktronica style. 
he’s done with Beck and 
with Radiohead. 

I love deeply layered sounds, 
and I love transparency in a mix. 
I love when there's a lot going on, 
but it doesn’t become a wall of 
sound, you can still pick up all of 
the detail in it. What I’m interested 
inis a kind of layered approach. 


record, there’s some amazing 
standouts from Paul’s collection. 


N-L: Like “Cold Freezing Night”? 
NZ: Like “Cold Freezing Night,” 
exactly. I remember the first time 
I heard those kids, I’m like — it’s 
just so freaky, it’s almost like too 
much, but we had to use it. 

I stole this 808 kick off of one 
of my favorite records and start- 
ed playing my new electric guitar 
a lot and dug into an old improvi- 
sation that my brother and I had 


LABEL 
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She might be best known 
by our generation for her hi- 
larious turn as Lucille “2” on 
Arrested Development, but big- 
voiced Liza Minnelli might be 
singing the rest of us to sleep 
with her new album, Confes- 
sions, which really defines 
what “easy listening” should 
be about. 

Taking old songs like Frank 
Sinatra’s All The Way and Peg- 
gy Lee’s He’s a Tramp, Minnelli 
puts her own spins on them 
in order to 
give listeners a 
closer listen to 
the music that 
is important to 
her in her own 
life. 

Inspired by 
the evenings 
she spent with 
her family and 
friends _ sing- 
ing around a 
piano, the pieces on Confes- 
sions have her voice paired 
with a piano — a simple ar- 
rangement, but one that works 
extremely well. 

For the listener hoping for 
some laid-back music to re- 
lax with, Minnelli’s album is 
probably something close to 
what they want. 

Minnelli shows off her 
voice in this album, and be- | 
cause it is just her with a pi- 
ano, it is not overshadowed 
with instrumentals or other 

distractions. d 

Rather, this album focuses 
on her as a singer and what she ~ 
can do with pieces she enjoys. 

This is the type of music 
one would want playing at a 
dinner party, or perhaps while 
in Starbucks enjoying a cup of 
coffee. gee cea i 

The songs she picked to 
include vary from well know 
pieces such as “At Last” (track 


y 


Because this 
album is easy lis- 
tening, though, it 
tends to be music 
that can put the 
listener to sleep. 

Although the 
music was cer- 
tainly pretty, and 
her voice lives 
up to the legend 
Minnelli has be- 
come, nothing es- 

pecially draws the listener into 
the album. 

There wasn’t a spark or a kick 
that keeps listeners listening to 
see what she will do next. The 
album sounds pretty much the 
same the whole way through, 
and perhaps this is why it isn’t 
exactly party music. 

While elegant and mature, it 
can be good background music 
for an event such as a dinner, 
but not much more than that. 

Listeners who are fans of 
easy listening should definitely 
give Confessions a try, but they 
shouldn’t go and buy the album 
unless it’s something they are 
sure they enjoy. 

For her next album, if she 

_wishes to do something like this 
again, Minnelli should keep the 
simplistic nature of it and the 
elegance, but try and do some- 
thing to make the songs stand 
out in some way so that listen- 
ers will want to keep listening 

14) to songs that aren’t as well _ instead of turning the music off 

_ know, but still treasures, like as soon as the dinner is over. 
“Moments Like This” (track = = 

ola 


done with two basses. 

That's where I got the bassline 
from, and then kind of was fid- 
dling around with Paul’s sample 
library, in the instrumental sec- 
tion . . . the harmonica sample, 
and synth sounds from the li- 
brary—and kind of had them all 
in one folder, and I knew they 
could relate somehow. It was a 
matter of really figuring out how 
to bring all the sounds to life. 

I wrote a blog entry about the 
making of the rhythm of that 
track, which is sort of a funny elec- 
troacoustic device that I invented. 
I pretty much exclusively do the 
blog. [thebooksmusic.tumblr.com| — 
1 like writing about the music. It’s 
more from kind of a producer's 
standpoint. You know, given this 
unbelievable chaotic mess of stuff, 
how do you make sense out of it in 
a musical way? 


There is definitely this, like, 
nostalgia, but to us it really is 
essential to bring that into the 
contemporary arena, to recontex- 
tualize that, and sever it from its 
source, so it still has this emotion- 
al impact of its source to people, 
but at the same time its message 
is something that is severed from 
the time reference of the source. 

There's a dichotomy in every 
sample that we're looking for. So 
we're not looking to make people 
yearn for better days, on the con- 
trary — to yearn for better days of 
past, that’s not our intention at all. 


N-L: How does nostalgia play 
into it? What are you looking for 
in samples? 

NZ: It’s kind of absurd. I mean, 
Paul likes to boast about the size 
of his sample library, but that’s the 
thing — I’m the guy who has to go 
through the 35,000 samples and 
decide what's actually worth us- 
ing. It’s a big job even figuring out 
where to begin. 

I make these kind of temporary 
folders called “MUST BE USED” 
folders, where I take stuff that 
I’ve been working on, like little 
sketches and melodies, and you 
know, harmonies and rhythms 
and things like that, and if I find 
something really cool in the stu- 
dio I just kind of squirrel it away 
in this MUST BE USED folder. 

I throw the samples in there 
too. I start to find these — you 
know, on The Way Out, the new 


N-L: Lyrically, The Books seem to 
have a weird way of dealing with 
high abstract philosophy, like 
one of the tracks on The Way Out. 
NZ: Yeah, “Beautiful People,” 
that’s all about my favorite ir- 
rational number, kind of a lame 
concept for a track [laughs]. 

N-L: What do you feel about nos- 
talgia in your music? 

PDJ: A lot of samples have — be- 
cause of the media that they come 
from — have a real timestamp to 
them, and it might be an acoustic 
timestamp because it, you know, 
you can hear that it’s like ‘50s 


N-L: So what's interesting about 
the lyrical content is the way these 
generalities and abstractions are 
juxtaposed with the most banal, 
mundane, specific snatches of 
found sound from answering ma- 
chines, field recordings, etc. 


Culture Show was an excel- 
lent throwback to last year’s 
strong season, and provided fans 
and freshmen with an auspi- 
cious glimpse of the good stuff 
to come. 


— Florence Lau: 
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Wall Street: Money makes the world go ‘round 


1 
Despite new cast, predictable plot makes Stone’s sequel same old business 


By CHLOE BAIZE 
For The Vews-/ etter 


Iwenty- three years after the 
release of Oliver Stone’s Wall 
Street (1987), financial whiz Gor- 
don Gekko (Michael Douglas) re- 
turns in Wall Street: Mone y Never 
Sleeps, using his sharply-honed 
expertise in a world where fi- 
nance has become much more 
challenging. 

In the 1987 Original, Stone 
introduced us to whiz-kid Bud 
Fox (Charlie Sheen), an 
stock trader with 


ambitious 
a strong desire 
to go to the top, who is taken 
under wing by Gekko, then one 


of the biggest stock speculators. 
Fox found himself sw ept into the 


lure of fast money 
and the pervasive 
“greed is good” 
philosophy — that 
marked the ‘80s. 

But soon 
enough, of course, 
Fox was manipu- 
lated by his mas- 
ter and realized 
finally that greed 
could be a vice. 

In the contem- 
porary Wall Street: 
Money Never 
Sleeps, Gekko is 
back in the place 
after a big stint 
prison. 

Not only does 


he have to find 


his new place in a world he once 
dominated, but he also must try 
to repair his damaged relation- 
ship with his daughter, Winnie 


(Carey Mulligan). 

To reach these goals, he once 
again turns his manipulative 
attention to a young and naive 
— but brilliant and terribly at- 
tractive — Wall Street newbie, 
Winnie’s fiancé, Jake Moore 
(Shia LaBeouf). 

As America is going through 
difficult economics times, Oliver 
Stone’s sequel is a good reminder 
of the dangers of speculating, 
making this version even more 
realistic than the original one. 


With a cynical eye, Wall Street: 
Money Never Sleeps depicts a fi- 
nancial microcosm where greed 
is omnipresent. 

There is indeed no place for 
idealists on Stone’s Wall Street, 
and Gekko rules for the second 
time. On top of that, this movie 
tells us a lot about our relation- 
ship to money: it never sleeps. We 
are always obsessing over it. 

And when the real Wall Street 
imploded in 2008, everyone 
seemed to be in trouble — not 
only traders but also people out- 
side the stock trading bubble 

This is depicted through 
Moore’s mother, a greedy Long 
Island real estate speculator who 
is played by Susan Sarandon. 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Gordon Gekko (Douglas) schools Jake Moore (LaBeouf) in the newest Wall Street. 


Wall Street: Money ‘Never Sleeps 
reflects the current economic 
downfall, including the panic 
that has emerged from the rise 
in bankruptcy and the uncover- 
ing of scrupulous spectactors. It 
is clear that the crimes of Bernie 
Madoff and his associates are re- 
flected in the film. 

However, don’t be surprised: 
Wall Street: Money Never Sleeps 
is not all about money. It is also 
about love, family and trust. 

That being said, several pre- 
dictable scenes leave the plot 
lacking depth. 

Each character has only one 
dimension to offer and it seems 


that Stone has nearly forgotten 
everything about the shades of 
personality. 

For instance, LeBeouf embod- 
ies the over-idealist trader, who 
is inspired by one-note good and 


moral Wall Street figure, Louis 
Zabel (Frank Langella). 
Contrarily, trader Brenton 


James (Josh Brolin) attempts to 
lure Moore into the flashy, yet 
dark and corrupt side of Wall 
Street. 


In addition, despite the fact | 
that Moore and Winnie make a | 


trendy and successful New York- 


er couple, their love story adds no | 


edge to the plot at all. 
As for Douglas, 
remains uncontestable, 
though the role 
does not flatter 
him that much. 


cynical 
greedy 
than the “on his 
way to redemp- 
tion” persona 
flaunted by the 
Gekko of the se- 
quel. 

But it is, how- 
ever, comforting 
to know that he 
has a heart, and 
the audience 
learns that get- 
ting older and 
feeling lonely is 
no fun for anyone. 

The thing about Wall Street: 
Money Never Sleeps is that the 
whole movie is pretty predict- 
able. 

One almost expects that some- 
thing really dramatic is going to 
happen in order to be surprised. 

And, of course, the major 
failure the movie is the lack of 
diverse psychology within the 
characters. 

Nevertheless, one of the most 
interesting things about the new- 
est Wall Street endeavor might be 
how Oliver Stone manages, de- 
spite all these clichés, to give his 
audience a great time. 


Social Network shows darker side of FB 


SOCIAL NETWORK, From B3 
whisking him away from Har- 
vard and into Silicon Valley. 

Just as the audience is be- 
ing swept away with the clubs, 
music, and promise of success, 
Fincher takes them back to real- 
ity — more precisely into one of 
three conference rooms where 
Zuckerberg is in the midst of le- 

gal deposition and being sued. 

Within these scenes lie the 
heart and tragedy of the film, 
where the viwer learns that 
Zuckerberg has betrayed his best 
(and only) friend, Eduardo. 

Here, Eisenberg is stone cold, 
answering questions with bru- 
tal honesty and _ haughtiness. 

Garfield looks at him pleadingly 
with wet eyes, but Zuckerberg re- 
mains in a darker light, devoid of 


emotion with an almost expres- 
sionless face. 

Is it surprising, though, that a 
person who is so completely dis- 
engaged created a web site that 
has the power both to connect 
and isolate people? 

The pacing of the film is ex- 
traordinarily zippy, and the cam- 
era never lags too long on one 
scene. The scenes often transi- 
tion quickly to juxtapose Zuck- 
erberg’s computer programming 
fixation with the world that sur- 
rounds him. 

Take an early scene in the 
movie that cuts between Zucker- 
berg creating a web site that rates 
Harvard women’s “hotness” 
and a party of booze, bowties 

and half-naked women at one 
of the University’s clubs. This is 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Facebook creator Zockerbery and friend Dustin plan for success in The Social Network. 


the world he ultimately wants to 
belong to, but never really does. 
Sorkin’s writing is quick, biting 
and smart. 

The dialogue moves from the 
lofty tones of Harvard students 
to the manipulative monologues 
of Parker to the bitter, hateful 
Eduardo to sardonic Zuckerberg 
quite seamlessly. 

Sorkin displays great emotion 
in his writing, which is often per- 
formed subtly but powerfully by 
the actors. 

And, of course, all Hopkins 
affiliates will happily recognize 
a handful of scenes that were 
filmed on the Homewood cam- 
pus, which doubles as Harvard 
University in the film. 

Zuckerberg treks across the 
Upper and Lower Quads to his 
dorm room (which is seemingly 
in Latrobe Hall) and meets Edu- 
ardo on the steps of Shaffer Hall 
after a disciplinary meeting. 

The film is actually so well 
paced that the two hours go by 
as quickly as one. The audience 
is struck by the ending and epi- 
logue so quickly that it comes 
across as far too abrupt and even 
disconcerting. 

There is hardly any resolution, 
and maybe that’s the point. Giv- 
en the popularity and expansion 
Facebook is still experiencing 
there is no clear ending. 

This is not a cautionary tale 
and is free of moralistic under- 
tones. It is instead an open-end- 
ed commentary on the role that 
online social networks play in 
life today. 

There is an inherent power 
and danger within the Internet, 
but how it will manifests itself is 
unknown. Perhaps it is a question 
too great for Fincher, so he leaves 
the viewer refreshing their web 
page waiting to see what's next. 
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ON THE SILVER SCRE 


Truck driver Paul Conroy (Ryan Reynolds) uses a cell phone to communicate with 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
his kidnappers in the new thriller, Buried. 


Indie thriller Buried tails to come to life 


By ISAAC BROOKS 
For The News-Letter 


Directed by Spanish film- 
maker Rodrigo Cortés (The Con- 
testant), Buried is set in an un- 
expected place: the inside of a 
coffin. 

The concept behind the in- 
dependent horror flick Buried is 
original, but the poor execution 
renders it an uninspired, wholly 
uninteresting movie. 

The film opens with a dirt- 
covered and disheveled Paul 
Conroy (Ryan Reynolds, The Pro- 
posal) waking up to find himself 
in a coffin underground with no 
idea how he got there. 

Conroy, a truck driver who is 
working in Iraq, has just suffered 
an attack on his convoy. 

He soon discovers that his 
kidnappers were nice enough 
to supply him with a few ba- 
sic items of survival — a cell 
phone, lighter, knife, two stick- 
lights, and a generous flask of 
whiskey. 

As the only communication 
device, the cellphone proves to 
be Conroy’s most important tool. 
Conroy uses it to talk to everyone 
from his kidnapper to his would- 
be rescuers to his wife and senile 
mother (Tess Harper), as well as 
a very unpleasant lawyer (Steven 
Tobowlski). 

The framework of the plot is 
built quite quickly. The kidnap- 
per wants money, and the hos- 
tage worker (Robert Patterson) 
cares more about keeping the 
“situation” under wraps than 
about saving Paul, who spends 
his time cursing, crying and call- 
ing random people. 

Dialogues on the cellphone 
comprise the bulk of the movie, 
and several characters, like Paul’s 
mother and lawyer, are never 
shown. 

The kidnappers call every 10 
minutes or so to tell Paul either 
to make a hostage video or do 
something else, making sure 
to space out their demands as 
well as to reveal gradually the 
twists over the length of the 
movie. 

Every time Paul hangs up with 
one of them he calls the hostage 
rescuer and has a long expletive- 
filled conversation. 

Alternatively, he calls his 
wife’s cellphone, which she’s for- 
gotten in a car; tearful speech- 
es to an answering machine 
abound. 

Between the dialogues, there 
are several standard thriller set- 
pieces, some more effective than 
others. 

In one, for example, a snake 
appears suddenly in the coffin 
with no explanation, forcing Paul 
to chase it away. 

After a two-minute scene it 
leaves just as suddenly as it ap- 
peared and is never seen again. 

A five-minute sequence of 
grunting (Reynolds grunts a 
lot in the movie) as Paul tries to 


turn over in the coffin is interest- 
ing, and really makes the viewer 
feel how uncomfortable the tight 
space is. 

On the other hand, a slow 
zoom-out later in the movie 
clearly shows a coffin that’s at 
least six feet tall, probably more, 
and dwells.on this embarrass- 
ing image for a while. It could 
have been considered a blooper 
were it not the foreground of 
the shot. ; 

This is not the only amateur 
decision. Though Buried is sup- 
posed to be a thriller, there were 
quite a few chuckles in the audi- 
ence at some of the more absurd 
moments. 

A scene where Paul calls his 
mother in a nursing home is per- 
haps the worst in the movie. 

Paul is in the middle of Iraq, 
trying to get himself rescued 
while being pressured by the 
kidnapper to dish out hostage 
videos (via his cellphone), but 
spends a good five minutes try- 


ing in vain to connect with his’ 


mother despite the fact that she’s 
demented to the point of being 
incomprehensible. 

Another recurring problem 
with the movie is the script, 
which fails in its attempt at clever 
dialogue. 

At one point, Paul’s would-be 
rescuer, in an effort to calm him 
down, warns him ‘to “stop liter- 
ally wasting your breath.” After 
that one-liner, the groans are in- 
evitable. 

Political jabs at American in- 
volvement in Iraq abound. It’s 
one thing for the kidnappers to 
deny being terrorists, but for the 
hostage worker to insist on this 
while talking to Paul is ridicu- 
lous. 

It’s driven home time and 
again in Buried that these kid- 
nappers are only doing it because 
the evil Americans invaded their 
lands and destroyed their lives. 

“What would you do?”, the 


WALL STREET: 
MONEY 
NEVER SLEEPS 


Starring: Michael 
Douglas, Shia LaBeouf, 
Carey Mulligan 
Director: Oliver Stone 
Run Time:133 min, 
Rating: PG-13 


Playing at: Landmark Harbor 


East, AMC Towson 


hostage worker asks Paul at one 
point. 

The kidnappers themselves 
seem to be unrealistic in their 
complete lack of understanding 
of hostage-taking principles. 

It is never explained, for in- 
stance why they buried their 
hostage underground, when it 
seemed like a simple tying up 
would suffice. 

When told that the United 
States does not negotiate with 
terrorists, and that they won't get 
their $5,000,000, they quickly re- 
ply “We'll take less.” 

At other points in the movie 
the kidnappers are shown (via 
video message on the cell-phone) 
to have killed another hostage 
just to intimidate Paul, and at 
one point demand of him — for 
no particular reason, other than 
the bad-guy code — to inflict a 
rather disgusting injury upon 
himself. 

The audience is left with may 
questions. Why do they make 
him do it? Why does he listen? 
Why didn’t they try to ransom 
the other hostage? That’s beyond 
the scope of the film and the 
cares of the film-makers. 

One thing must be said about 
Buried — it isn’t boring. If the 
need in a movie is a way to keep 
yourself awake for an hour and a 


half, it’ll do the job. 
Given the limitations of the 
setting, that’s an impressive 


achievement, and as a student 
film this would be spectacular. 

Still, so much effort was put 
into keeping the movie alive 
for 90 minutes that there was 
no time left to make it interest- 
ing. 

Every five minutes a new 
charge from the defibrillator is 
needed to keep the interest go- 
ing, and by the time the credits 
roll, the movie collapses, com- 
pletely lifeless. 

All that’s left to do is bury the 
remains of Buried. 


BURIED 


Staind: Ryan Reynolds, 
Jose Luis Garcia Perez, 
Ivana Mifio 

Director: Rodrigo Cortés 
Run Time: 95 min. 
Rating: R 
Pee at: Landmat Hato 
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ARTOONS, 


I'm talking of course about 
the Social Network movie. 


Blue Jay Brigade 


My students, 
I have an important 


YOU DON'T 
announcement to make 


GETTO 
50 ‘ON 
FRI S 
A FEW¢ 
ENEMIES | 


Recently my name has 
been in the news a lot 


But there is one 

important issue 

I feel I need to 
address. 


STelalatMale) o) cary 
Ranking: 13 
Fun fact: Cut throat 


“Johns Hopkins University doubled as Harvard for the film Social Network. 
Margin Notes 


FP? Rotations of Pcom 


Weer 2 


Blue Jay Brigade 


Hey, let me introduce Stand at attention 
you to my neighbor the in the presence 
United States Naval Academy. of an officer. 
You can call him Navy. 


You know Navy, I have one of the oldest ROTC 
programs in the nation. 


Hopkins and ROTC: Part 1 


Good Night and Good Luck By Kevin Stoll Li 


America orchestrated 9-11 to 
help the $*#@I! Jews save 
their Zionist regime in Israel. 
The United States worship at 
the altar of Zionism! 


Now give me nukes so I can 
peacefully deal with Israel. 


*Once again Ahmadinejad gave an anti-Semitic speech at the UN. 
New twist this time, now he says the US arranged for 9-11 just to help Israel. 


GLENN BECK 
PROGRAM 


BARSVYF CNveHlceoCIkP\? bk! 
Ho hy <i HAR... KaePAoCCEB B®. 
Bhlfob% Poh~5~% 

Ehcxey— 7h & Release Xay 

*F (Fuu) % (Fuu) OA fale 

Darlin’ darlin’ FREEZE!!! 


=> Can you take politics a little more seriously than Glenn Beck? 
Then we want you to join the SOS Brigade... er | mean draw 
political comics for the Cartoon Section. We want all views 
represented or you can just draw whatever you like. 

ne Contact us at jhucartoons@yahoo.com — 


eas 


eee | 


Go check out these cartoons in full color at www.jhucartoons.deviantart.com 


How about ceremonial drill? Pass and reviews? 
Really, do you do Parade march formations? Do you train ona 
Aces parades? military base? Do you at least use tanks? 


SEPTEMBER 30, 2010 


L7G, 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


And what I'm 
saying is that as my 
students you have an 
obligation to watch it 
I had a role in the 
filming of this movie 


Yeah as my 
stunt double. 


Harvard 
Ranking: 1 
Fun fact: Total douche 


By Takoyaki 


writ happened 
NRK*+ War +90 
graphic $0 Tatco 
Ordered tyot it 
be <2ehsatq. 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


What you serious? Even University of 
San Deigo uses tanks in his ROTC training. 


To be continued... 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


OU avicm,vals).<-sateeu i (erebuelcle ind atetardal= sport of 
polo is still existent in parts of this country, 
Jateyucrexcwr-bate ral MATA ab(olat ental <ercinalemnrtcovetel cleo 

shouldn't water polo be played with 
tere aleyactetst4 


Math Puzzle — 


By HUSAM (Hopkins Undergraduate 
Society for Applied Mathematics) a : 


Take 9 from 6, 10 from 9, 50 from 40 he : 
and leave 6. pees 


OXIS, 393 nod puy 
akn = (DOS - (IX)OF 
y= OOOL = ODE 

| Sn = OD6 - (xIS)9 


. k > 


UIWUIN 

LALTD | 
MTELEA © 
CYIRNH-: 
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Ceaser unveils the truth, 


As we the watchers know, 
the truth shall set you free 
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AIDS virus precursor older 
than previously thought 


By ALEENA LAKHA 
Staff Writer NPAL 


When the first case 
ed in the 1980s, it was believed to 
be the “gay disease’ 
was known to be 


was report- 


’ because it 
spreading pre- 
dominantly among homosexual 
communities. For a time, no one, 
including scientists, knew what 
the disease was or how it was 
spread, leading to Panic, dis- 
crimination and fear. 
And then there was 
swer —D 


an an- 
¢ Acquired Immuno- 
deficiency Syndrome, 
commonly known AIDS. 
Caused by the Human Immu- 
nodeficiency Virus (HIV), AIDS 
is a disease transmitted th rough 
blood-to-blood contact, often by 
sexual intercourse. So when it 
was discovered that HIV came 
to us from monkeys, many re- 
searchers began to hypothesize 
how and when the most lethal 
disease of our time started to af- 
fect us. 

The first confirmed case of 
HIV was found in the blood of a 
man in the Congo. In the 1980s, 
it seemed that AIDS was specific 
to homosexuals, heroin users, 
hemophiliacs, and Haitians, but 
it was soon found that those four 
demographics were not alone. It 
was proposed that HIV came to 
the United States from Haiti af- 
ter arriving on the small island 
from Africa. The Center for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention hy- 
pothesized that the disease was 
only a few hundred years old, 
but recently, studies have shown 
that the virus may actually be 
much older than was originally 
thought. 

Researchers from the Na- 
tional Primate Research Center 
at Tulane University have used 
evolutionary studies to show 
that the virus that causes AIDS 
has been in monkeys and apes 
for at least 32,000 years. This ex- 
plains why several monkeys are 
infected with the virus, but their 
illness is mild to nearly nonex- 


more 
as 


istent. Over several generations, 
the virus killed off several in- 
dividuals, but the few monkeys 
who managed to survive were 
able to adapt to the virus, Pass- 
Ing On a rudimentary immunity 
to future offspring. — 

[he monkeys that w ere stud- 
ied live on Bioko, a volcanic island 
that was separated from the coast 
of West Africa during the last ice 
age. Since the rising of sea lev- 
els and consequent isolation of 
the monkeys on that island, six 
relatively new species of monkey 
have arisen, four of which are 


infected by the Simian Immuno- | 


deficiency Virus, the ape strain of 


HIV. This indicates that the virus | 


is at least 10,000 years old, and 
after measuring the rate of muta- 
tion, it was found that the virus 
is actually somewhere between 
32,000 and 78,000 years old. 
Researchers believe that the 
virus had crossed over from 
monkeys to humans several 
times; man has been hunting 
monkeys for thousands of years, 
so the risk of transmittance has 
always been high. But then how 


has it been spreading as quickly | 


as it has in recent years? Some 
scientists blame the mass pro- 
duction of syringes. Because 
other diseases were ravag- 
ing Africa, including malaria, 
smallpox, and polio, vaccines 
to prevent these diseases were 
discovered, packaged into sy- 
ringes, and shipped all across 
the continent. The syringes were 


commonly reused, giving rise to | 


the possibility for a high rate of 
transmittance in the 1960s. 
However, others attribute the 


rapid spread of HIV to urbaniza- | 


tion and the development of vil- 
lages that previously had not had 
more than 10,000 residents. Now, 
major cities across Africa have 
slums and_ red-light 
that promote unprotected sex. In 
either case, AIDS is one of his- 
tory’s most lethal killers, having 
claimed the lives of over 25 mil- 
lion people to date. 
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HIV was first identified in humans in the 1980s, but already existed in other primates. 
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Scientists investigate technology of invisibility 


While body-hiding cloaks are not yet an option, new materials allow atoms to be obscured from view 


By LILY NEWMAN 


Editor-in-Chief 


Invisibility, a state long-sought 
by scientists, combatants and 
Harry Potter enthusiasts alike, 
may actually be possible accord- 
ing to recent research. 

John Pendry, a physicist re- 
searching the properties of light 
and invisibility at Imperial Col- 
lege London, spoke last Thurs- 
day at the Physics & Astronomy 
Department's inaugural Robert 
Resnick Lecture. 

The new lecture series hon- 
ors Robert Resnick, a leader 
in physics education and a 
Hopkins alumnus (BA, 1943; 
PhD, 1949). Resnick coauthored 
Fundamentals of Physics, an ex- 
tremely popular first-year phys- 
ics textbook that has evolved 
through eight editions and been 
in print for nearly 30 years. It is 
| used in one of the general phys- 
ics courses at Hopkins and has 
been read by more than 80 mil- 
lion students. 

Resnick himself attended 
the lecture and preceeded 
Pendry’s presentation with a 
brief welcome. “Relativity is 
the one subject I feel I am an 
expert on, because I loved it 
so much,” he said, contrasting 
his own career with Pendry’s 
research. f 


Essentially, the concept is that 
negative refraction indices can 
occur from altering the proper- 
ties of space. Though negative re- 
fraction does not exist in nature, 
refraction indices can generally 
be understood by considering the 
mirages that oc- 


Pendry’s talk, “Invisible 
| Cloaks & a 
| Perfect Lens,” 


focused on his 
invesigation 
into refractive 


Both of these 
research areas 
are crucial elements of Pendry’s 


approach to invisibility. 


“The most surprising thing 
you can do with light is make 
something invisible,” Pendry 
said. “Our brain is programmed 
to think that light goes in a 
straight line, but it may not al- 
ways .. . and then we get con- 
fused.” 

One necessary condition of 
Pendry’s invisibility work is 
achieving a negative refraction 
index. Such a phenomena oc- 
curs when both permitivity (the 
amount of resistance light en- 
counters when forming an elec- 
tromagnetic field) and perme- 
ability (a quantitative measure of 
a substance’s readiness to create 
a magnetic field) are negative val- 


ues. 


The real challenge 
in invisibility is not 


cur in deserts 
or on pavement. 
These  glisten- 
ing and frag- 


veer wiitk [topping] things mented image 
result from a 
debt travels from reflecting light, continuously 
through a sub- or varied _refrac- 
stance) and but taking away the tion index. 
his sete for shadow. ef “When we 
a ‘perfect lens istort space it’s 
(one whose —JOHN PENDRY, like changing 
resolution is the refraction 
not limited by CONDENSED MATTER index. If space 
wavelength). THEORIST takes ona nega- 


tive quality ... it. 
can double back 
on itself so that a given event ex- 
ists on several manifolds.” 

Pendry uses a fairly new class 
of materials, metamaterials, 
to achieve negative refraction. 
Metamaterials are made of atom- 
ic structures, known as units, 
that are artifically created rather 
than naturally occurring. They 
are currently manufactured us- 
ing materials such as copper, 
in atomic patterns that include 
fishnets, split rings and rows of 
tangential circles. Advances in 
the production of metamaterials 
have been crucial to the creation 
of negative refraction indices. 

“You are limited only by your 
ability to reproduce these condi- 
tions,” Pendry said. 

Pendry’s work has been pub- 
lished over the course of the last 


Researchers link genes and genetic modifications to body mass 


By ANNE MCGOVERN 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins scientists have dis- 


SE ee enema remem ta came 


covered 13 genes associated with 
body mass and obesity, and hope 
to use their techniques to discov- 
er more secrets about diseases 
connected to body mass. 

Using a genome profiling 
method called CHARM (com- 
prehensive high-throughput ar- 


‘COURTESY OF WWW-PERSONALNEWTRITION.COM 
Methylation of certain genes are associated with body mass. 
{ 


ee ee ee 


rays for relative methylation), 
Hopkins scientists searched 
through DNA sequences from 
Icelandic white blood cells col- 
lected in 1991 and 2002 for an- 
other study. They found changes 
many epigenetic changes in gene 
expression. 

The epigenome literally means 
“in addition to the genome.” 

“[The epigenome is] the soft- 
ware that directs the genomic 
hardware of 
a computer,” 
Dana _ Dolinoy, 
a ___ post-doc- 
toral research 
fellow at 
Duke Univer- 
sity, said in an 
interview with 
PBS. 

DNA con- 
tains informa- 
tion, but the 
body has to 
know how to 
read and use 
that informa- 
tion. Even 
if two cells 
have the ex- 
act same DNA 
sequence, dif- 
ferences in the 
epigenome 


could cause part of one cell's 
DNA to be switched off while the 
same region of DNA in the other 
cell is still active. 

The consequence is two genet- 
ically identical cells that look and 
behave differently. What is most 
interesting about epigenetics, 
however, is that though differ- 
ences in the epigenome are usu- 
ally caused by external sources, 
such as the environment, some 
epigenetic tags can still be passed 
down through the generations. 
This means that children can in- 
herit genetic information from 
their parents other than the se- 
quence of their DNA. 

In this study, the Hopkins 
scientists focused on DNA meth- 
ylation, which causes changes 
in both DNA and proteins, and 
identified a range of genes linked 
to body mass. 

Using the DNA from. the 
AGES-Reykjavik project, they 
found 227 areas, called VMRs, in 
the genome which exhibit varia- 
tion among individuals. This 
variation can be compared to a 
fingerprint because each indi- 
vidual has a unique sequence. 
Scientists then compared these 
variations to each subject’s body- 
mass index. 

“We found a high statisti- 


ween tere ean ern REE 


ee ee ee ec 


cal significance between 13 of 
these VMRs and body mass in- 
dex,” Daniele Fallin, associate 
professor of epidemiology at the 
Hopkins Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, said in a press re- 
lease. “The level of methylation at 
these VMRs is, in fact, related to 
the person’s weight.” 

In all, the researchers chroni- 
cled methylation levels of 4.5 mil- 
lion sites within the genome and 
discovered 13 genes with posi- 
tive correlations to body-mass. 

“What we accomplished,” An- 
drew Feinberg, King Fahd Pro- 
fessor of Molecular Medicine and 
director of the Center for Epi- 
genetics at the Hopkins’ Institute 
for Basic Biomedical Sciences, 
said in a press release, “is a small 
proof-of-principle study that we 
think is just the tip of the iceberg 
in using epigenetics to expand 
our knowledge of new markers 
for many common diseases and 
opening the door for personal- 
ized epigenetic medicine.” 

“BMI is just a starting point 
for us,” Rafael Irizarry a profes- 
sor of biostatistics and co-author 
of the report said in a press re- 
lease, “We want to use the same 
method to look for génes associ- 
ated with autism, bipolar disease 
and variations in aging.” 


PS ree emcette ee 


COURTESY OF WWWMICROMECHANICS.ORG 
Metamaterials derive their physical properties from man-made atomic structures, or “units,” rather than naturally occurring ones. 


ten years, and media attention 
exploded around his findings 
in the middle of the last decade. 
His “invisibility cloak” really be- 
gan to take shape in 2007 when 
he started using the “cloaked 
bump” analogy to describe a 
recent experiment he had com- 
pleted. 

The procedure involves, 
“cloaking an arbitrary cavity 
on a conducting surface,” and 
can be thought of as hiding an 
object under a rug. In that ex- 
ample, the rug is actually space 
being used as a lens to shrink 
the object into a point, micro- 
scopically thin wire, or infinite- 
ly thin surface that is hidden by 
the distortion. 

When space is distorted in 
this way it produces an elec- 
tromagnetic field proportional 
in strength to the gravitational 
force of the object. A large-scale 
example of this is the sun, which 


exerts a gravitational force strong 
enough to distort light refraction 
around it. 

“We steal from Einstein the 
formula for the distortion of 
space,” Pendry said. “To make 
something invisible, it’s not 
enough to make it black. The 
real challenge in invisibility is 
not [stopping] things from re-* 
flecting light, but taking away 
the shadow.” 

Uses for invisibility would 
obviously be infinite if the effect 
could be easily reproduced on a 
large scale. Collective fascination 
with the concept shows its po- 
tential significance to society, but 
widespread use is years off. 

“There are lots of devices you 
can make with this [technology], 
some of them useful, some of 
them not,” Pendry said. “For the 
moment, I hope I’ve convinced 
you that some of us are having a 
great time with optics.” 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
Staff Writer 


How do blood cells develop? 
What causes a stem cell in bone 
marrow to become a specialized 
blood cell? A team of research- 
ers, including Andrew Feinberg 
and Irving Weissman, is in the 
process of developing an epi- 
genetic map of blood cell differ- 
entiation to help answer these 
questions. 

To get the right blood cell 
type, start with a hematopoietic 
stem cell. This is a cell that can 
become any type of blood cell — 
from ordinary oxygen-carrying 
red blood cells to the specialized 
cells of the immune system — by 
following the right developmen- 
tal pathway. 

There are a number of dif- 
ferent pathways, one for every 
type of blood cell, but they all 
start by differentiation into one 
of two types called lymphoid 
and myeloid. Lymphoid cells 
become the lymphocytes, a 
class of white blood cells. My- 
eloid cells become myelocytes 
(a separate class of white blood 


Stem cells in blood marrow have the potential 


Epigenetics reveal the process 
behind blood cell development 


cells), erythrocytes (red blood 
cells) or other types of white 
blood cells. 

These pathways involve the 
selective activation of specific 
genes in the DNA sequence. The 
right genes must be activated at 
the right time. However, Fein- 
berg said, “It’s been thought 
since the 1930s that there must 
be some cellular memory that 
underlies stages of differentia- 
tion, but no such map had ever 
been made.” Epigenetics may 
help track the methods of selec- 
tive gene expression during he- 
matopoiesis. 

Epigenetics involves modify- 
ing genes without affecting the 
sequence of DNA itself, so that 
only certain genes are activat- 
ed. One common modification 
is called DNA methylation, in 
which, a methane group is at- 
tached to the active site of a 
base in the genetic code — the 
location where the process of 
translating genes into the pro- 
teins used throughout the body 
begins. 

An epigenetic’ map, like the 

sEE BLOOD, pace B9 
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to become different types of blood cells. 
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diversity stunt growth 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


Stunting, a form of growth 
failure that serves as an indicator 
of poor nutrition and dietary di- 
versity, is prevalent in poor and 
low-resource countries 

Worldwide, stunting affects 
nearly one-third of children un- 
der five years of age in sub-Sa- 
haran African and South Asian 
countries. In Bangladesh alone, 
43 percent of children of under 
five are stunted and a higher pro- 
portion is affected in rural areas. 

Recently, a group of research- 
ers, including Ashley Campbell 
from Hopkins’ Department of 
Opthalmology, discovered that 
lack of diversity in consumed 
food groups was a strong pre- 
dictor of stunting across all age 
groups of children under five in 
rural Bangladesh, regardless of 
breastfeeding status, morbidity, 
gender, and maternal and house- 
hold characteristics. 

In all age groups, children 
who still breastfed, had diarrhea, 
came from families with low SES, 
and whose mothers had limited 
education were more likely to 
have low diversity in their diets. 

The study used data from the 
National Surveillance Project 
(NSP), collected by Helen Keller 
International and the Institute 
of Public Health Nutrition of 
the Government of Bangladesh 
since 1990. The data encompasses 
165,111 children 6-59 months of 
age in the rural areas of Bangla- 
desh who participated in the NSP 
in 2003-2005. 

The research team explored 
the association between dietary 
diversity and stunting among 
children 6-59 months of age in 
rural Bangladesh. All analyses 
were performed separately for 
children aged 6-11, 12-23 and 24- 
59 months, because the preva- 
lence and intensity of breastfeed- 
ing tends to differ substantially 
according to age during this pe- 
riod. 

Child, maternal and house- 
hold characteristics _associ- 
ated with low dietary diversity 

among under-fives in rural Ban- 
gladesh were also studied. Vis- 
its were paid to eligible respon- 
dents in each of the selected 
households, to conduct inter- 
views and take anthropometric 
measurements. 

The inverse association be- 
tween stunting and dietary di- 
versity revealed through this 
study confirms the findings of 
previous research using HAZ, a 
statistical measure that compares 
height and weight, as the indica- 
tor of nutritional status. 

This analysis contributes 
to the widely-accepted knowl- 
edge that improved food vari- 
ety may indeed reflect a greater 
likelihood of meeting daily en- 


erg) and nutrient requirements, 
which would result in improved 
nutritional status among young 
children. 

Additionally, children who 
are still breastfed at the time of 
the interview conducted by the 
researchers were more likely to 
consume complementary foods 
with limited diversity; as breast 
milk replaces part of the energy 
and nutrient requirement of 
young children, the relative de- 
mand for complementary foods 
is likely to be reduced, resulting 
in decreased dietary diversity. 

Stunting can cause serious 
consequences that are often irre- 
versible, leading to short stature 
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Poor nutrition and diet Boeing plans to launch space tourism project 


SEPTEMBER 30, 2010 


Tickets for a trip to the International Space Station could cost tourists 30) to 40 million dollars 


By KATHERINE TAN 
Staff Writer 


Under Boeing's space tour- 
ism program, nonprofessional 
astronauts might be able to visit 
the International Space Station as 
early as 2015. The tourists would 
be launched from Cape Canaver- 
al, Florida, in capsules designed 
to hold three tourists and four 
astronauts. 

Space travel is hardly a new 
subject. Early successes in space 
and numerous published science 
fiction stories have made space 
tourism seem familiar to most 


| people. Around 10 space tour- 


during adolescence and adult- | 


hood. Stunting is also linked 
with an elevated risk of child 
mortality, increased susceptibili- 
ty to infection and poor cognitive 
and psychomotor development. 

The long-term consequences 
of stunting include deficits in 
school achievement, reduced 


work capacity and adverse preg- | 


nancy Outcomes. 
Other research in the field 


expenditures can indicate the 


household’s capability to acquire | 
necessary foods and the general | 
availability of food is a prerequi- 
site to achieve the diversification | 


of child diets. 

Unfortunately, in rural Ban- 
gladesh, complementary foods 
appeared to be monotonous, be- 
ing primarily cereal-based. Ani- 
mal food consumption was ex- 
tremely restricted. 

The researchers pointed out 
that future studies should collect 
information on portion sizes and 
amount of intake. Also, the DDS, 
or the dietary diversity score, an 
indicator used by the team to 
count the number of food groups 
consumed over a given reference 
period, used a reference period 
of 7 days, reflecting diversity in 
the recent diet. 

However, stunting reflects 
long-term cumulative nutrition- 
al status of individuals, so this 
study made the assumption that 
recent diversity is a good proxy 
of long-term dietary diversity. 

In conclusion, this study re- 
vealed that limited diversity in 
complementary foods strongly 
predicts stunting among rural 
Bangladeshi children under five 
years of age. 

Maximizing the overall qual- 
ity of complementary foods 
through the inclusion of a vari- 
ety of food groups may be more 
essential to improving child 
nutritional status, rather than 
prolonged breastfeeding itself, 
particularly after the second year 
of life. Further research on the 
methodological aspects related 
to the construction of better di- 
etary diversity indicators should 
be pursued. 


-for NASA focuses on investing 


ism trips have been made to the 
International Space Station with 
Russian Soyuz capsules. 

Eric Anderson, co-founder 
and chairman of Space Adven- 
tures, the space tourism compa- 
ny based in Virginia that would 
market the seats for Boeing, said 
that they have been talking to 
prospective customers for this 
space tourism project. 

As of now, Boeing and Space 


| Adventures have not set a price 
| on the space tourism program. 
has shown that total household | 


However, previous spaceflight 
participants paid around $30 
million. 

Last year, Canadian space- 
flight participant Guy Laliberté 
paid $40 million for a Soyuz ride 
and an eight-day stay in the ISS. 
Anderson indicated that the pric- 
es would be competitive with the 


| Soyuz flights, which they part- 
| nered with the Russian Space 


Agency. 

The fact that anyone paying 
for a seat would be able to go 
up to space puts the future of 
NASA into question. The House 
Science and Technology Com- 
mittee wrote an authorization 
bill indicating that NASA would 
adhere to the traditional trajec- 
tory of human spaceflight for 
the next three years. The bill 
calls for NASA to build a gov- 
ernment-owned spacecraft, tak- 
ing astronauts to ISS and celes- 
tial bodies such as the moon,and 
eventually, Mars. 

Nevertheless, President 
Obama’s 2011 budget proposal | 


in commercial spacecraft com- 
panies like Boeing — NASA | 
can just purchase seats on those 
spacecrafts for its astronauts. The 
rise of such companies brings 
forth competition, hence reduc- 
ing the cost of getting to space, 
allowing more budget for other 
deep-space missions. 

Responses to the president’s 
budget were varied. Bob Werb, 
chairman of the Space Frontier 
Foundation, said in response to 
the House bill, “I think it’s awful. 
It’s leaving NASA with way more 
pork than program. I see that as a 
disaster for the agency.” 

Norman Augustine, former 


chief executive of Lockheed Mar- 
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Space Adventures plans to allow space tourists and astronauts to buy seats on capsules that will fly to the International Space Station. 


tin, a global security company, 
said, “With that budget, I still 
think there is no really meaning- 
ful space exploration program 
that involves humans.” 

In response to the reactions, 
the Senate passed its bill regard- 
ing the NASA budget in a com- 
promising way. It provides less 
for commercial crew in the first 
three years than the president's 


request, but provides the same 6 
billion, spread over six years in- 
stead of five. 

Scott Pace, former NASA of- 
ficial, expressed his concern that 
the Senate's bill, although seem- 
ingly liberal, might demand that 
NASA do too much with too little 
money. 

As Kenneth Chang, a science 
writer at the New York Times 


said, “If no final NASA authori- 
zation emerges, the Senate and 
House appropriation commit- 
tees would decide what to in- 
clude in NASA’s 2011 budget and 
could end up with something 
closer to the original Obama 
proposal.” 

In five years, astronauts and 
space tourists might be boarding 
the same spacecraft to space. 


Neuron development underlies mental diseases 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


An international team of re- 
searchers, including Hopkins sci- 
entists, have made steps in iden- 
tifying and characterizing some 
of the genetic and protein fac- 
tors that may contribute to well 
known but poorly understood 
disorders such as schizophrenia, 
autism, depression and bipolar 
disorder. 

While many neurological and 
psychiatric disorders have been 
difficult to directly attribute to 
one specific and consistent set 
of causative factors, researchers 
haven’t given up the search. 

In particular, the team of neu- 
roscientists, psychiatrists and 
biologists have been able to pin- 
point two proteins which seem 
to greatly contribute to the dys- 
function seen in these disorders. 
They believe the dysfunction is 
largely attributable to these pro- 
teins’ roles in synaptic modula- 
tion. 

The two proteins in question, 


Stress-related compounds implicated in psychological disorders 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine have pub- 
lished findings that they believe 
show a correlation between en- 
vironmental and genetic factors 
for common diseases in the lat- 
est issue of Science Translational 
Medicine. 

The team, headed by Andrew 
P. Feinberg of the Center for Epi- 
genetics, analyzed the methylation 
of the DNA of several individuals 
over time to determine the exis- 
tence of a relationship between 
epigenetics and common diseases. 

DNA methylation is the ad- 
dition of small chemical groups 
called methyl groups to nucleic 
acids, which are the components 
of DNA. Methylation is an impor- 
tant reaction in the genome, since 
the addition of methyl groups 
can effectively “turn off” a gene 
and stop its expression. 

DNA methylation is some- 
times referred to as an epigenetic 
or “above the gene” factor, since 
it alters the expression of the ge- 
nome without actually changing 
the sequence of DNA. 

The team analyzed data from 
the Reykjavik Study which began 
in 1967 with 18,000 residents of 
the Icelandic capital, Reykjavik. 
DNA data was obtained from 
each of the participants a total of 
7 times. The team from Hopkins 


Stress can cause certain regions of DNA to be methylated, silencing genetic expression. 


analyzed the data of 5758 sur- 
viving participants from the 6th 
visit (1991) and the 7th (2002). 

Of these participants, only 638 
gave DNA samples at the times of 
both the sixth and seventh visits 
and could therefore be used to 
observe changes in DNA meth- 
ylation. To determine if a cor- 
relation existed between DNA 
methylation and risk of common 
disease, the data was compared to 
the change in the body mass in- 
dex (BMI) between the two time 
periods when data was collected. 

BMI is a ratio of a person's 
height to their weight, and can 
roughly indicate whether a per- 
son is overweight or obese. 

There are several diseases that 
correlate to high BMI and obesi- 
ty. They found that there was a 20 


percent increase in methylation 
that persisted over the time peri- 
od between the sixth and seventh 
visits for person in the highest 
BMI range when compared with 
those in what is considered the 
normal BMI range. 

The researchers also seek to 
reconcile two  often-competing 


schools of thought on the methyla- - 


tion of DNA. One proposal is that 
the amount of DNA methylation 
changes over time and can there- 
fore be linked to environmental ef- 
fects and their impacts on human 
diseases involving epigenetics. 

On the other hand, it has been 
argued that the degree of meth- 
ylation in a person’s DNA is a 
genetic trait, and there cannot 
exhibit large dynamic shifts as 
proposed by those who support 


an environmental link. 

The team explains in their 
publication that both of these 
ideas seem to be true and can be 
exhibited in the human genome 
at the same time. Their data pro- 
poses that there are regions in 
DNA where large-scale changes 
in methylation are much more 
likely than in others. 

These regions tend to support 
a link between epigenetics and 
environmental effects, whereas 
the other sections of DNA where 
methylation is rare support the 
notion that the level of DNA 
methylation is an inherited trait. 

Another team of researchers 
at the School of Medicine have 
found what they believe to be a 
strong correlation between meth- 
ylation and a specific disease that 
is likely to affect 16 percent of 
Americans at least once during 
their lifetime: depression. 

The team, headed by James 
Potash, gave corticosterone to 
mice in their drinking water. This 
hormone is equivalent to the hu- 
man cortisol, which is produced 
in times of heightened stress, a 
leading cause of depression. 

They found that DNA meth- 
ylation on the gene Fkbp5 (which 
has been linked to depression in 
humans in the past) was substan- 
tially lower in mice who had re- 
ceived the stress hormone when 
compared to mice who had been 


DISC1 and TNIK, seem to be in- 
volved specifically in the mainte- 
nance and regulation of a variety 
of other proteins at the post syn- 
aptic density. 

This region on the dendrite or 
cell body of the post-synaptic cell 
brings all the necessary receptors 
and molecules together at one 
spot in order to mediate more ef- 
ficient post-synaptic reception of 
a signal passed on from the pre- 
synaptic neuron. 

The proteins that DISC1 and 
TNIK seem to be co-involved in 
regulating include glutamate re- 
ceptors, PSD-95 and stargazin. 

Glutamate receptors are the 
proteins which react when the 
pre-synaptic cell releases gluta- 
mate, an excitatory neurotrans- 
mitter. 

PSD-95 is known to be a scaf- 
fold protein at the post-synaptic 
density (PSD). PSD-95 is believed 
to help keep the PSD organized 
for proper function. 

Stargazin has been described 
as making up part of an ion chan- 
nel receptors in neurons, helping 
to properly localize and anchor 
those receptors to the synapse. 

In the team’s study, TNIK was 
shown to help maintain vari- 
ous post-synaptic proteins at the 
PSD; its decreased activity leads 
to those proteins’ degradation 
and therefore changes in synap- 
tic activity and strength. 
Conversely, DISC1 has been 
seen to act in an opposing way; 
its activity actually seems to in- 
crease instability in PSD proteins 
such as PSD-95, stargazin and 
glutamate receptors. Decreasing 
levels of DISC1 therefore increas- 
es PSD protein stability, suggest- 
ing that it may act counterpoint 


given plain drinking water. 


to TNIK. 

TNIK appears to help to sal- 
vage and maintain proteins at 
the PSD (perhaps through phos- 
phorylation of said proteins or 
via its affects on the actin cyto- 
skeleton which both anchors and 
traffics PSD proteins). 

On the other hand, DISC1 ap- 
pears to act like a brake of sorts 
on TNIK’s activity, allowing for 
protein degradation at the syn- 
apse. TNIK and DISC1 seem to 
work by binding to each other 
(and perhaps to other proteins as 

well) and exerting their effects on 
several other local proteins, such 
as PSD-95, glutamate receptors, 
etc. 

Following this observation, it 
also appears that, in addition to 
its interaction with TNIK, DISC1 
may act as a scaffolding protein 
that can bind to a variety of other 
proteins in the PSD. 

In this role, DISC1 could be a 
potentially very powerful play- 
er in a variety of cell signaling 
pathways, and its malfunction 
or mutation could therefore have 
widely ranging effects on both 
neuronal signaling and on the 
process of neural development. 

DISC1 could also have an ef- 
fect on neuronal migration, axo- 
nal transport and growth of new 
neurons in immature as well as 
in adult brains. 


The broad implications of 


these two proteins’ functions 
also may help to explain how 
they may come to affect the 
myriad psychiatric 
mentioned previously, as proper 
synaptic development and regu- 
lation is key for maintenance of 
appropriate neural signaling and 
function. 


disorders 


: 
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Proteins that neurons use-to communicate with each other are implicated in disease. 
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Tracking the 
sniffles with 
tweets 


Though it may have developed 
a bad rep for giving you Carpal 
Tunnel Syndrome and encourag- 
ing procrastination, Twitter may 
now boast about its new health 
benefit: keeping the flu at bay. 

Aron Culotta, a professor of 
computer science at Southeastern 
Louisiana University, recently dis- 
covered that monitoring outbreaks 


of disease, such as the flu, is more 


rapid and costs less than older 
methods of disease surv eillance. 
One such method, syndromic 
surveillance, involves collecting 
data from health care centers, 


COURTESY OF WWWPASLODE.COM 
Twitter may help track flu outbreaks. 


such as hospitals in order to track 
the progression and prevalence 
of disease throughout the popu- 
lation under question. 

Culotta and his team ana- 
lyzed nearly 500 million Twitter 
messages over the span of eight 
months, using keywords to track 
status posts and messages per- 
taining to flu outbreaks, before 
creating a computer program that 
would automate this process. 

By keeping a watch on users’ 
status updates on Twitter, re- 
searchers can get a more accurate 
idea on a daily basis of what is 
lurking in a given neighborhood. 

Such approaches are signifi- 
cantly faster in assessing the 
spread of disease outbreaks, 
compared to ones like the Cen- 
ter for Disease Control’s (CDC) 
weekly releases, as Twitter is 
updated on a daily (even hourly) 
basis by multiple users. 

Indeed, the data collected by 
Culotta’s team had a 95 percent 
correlation with national statis- 
tics collected by the CDC over 
the same time span. 


Epigenetic map reveals nature of blood cell development 


_ is the apparent rotation we see 


BLOOD, From B7 

map of the human genome be- 
fore it, would help establish how 
our DNA gets processed — how 
it makes all the various cells that 
make up a person. 

“We wanted to map the epi- 
genetic land- 
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Science in the News 


New device may 
help monitor oil 
cleanup 


Scientists at Australia’s Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Re- 
search Organization (CSIRO) as 
Well as waste technology special- 
ist Zitek Phy Ltd, have dey eloped 
a new technique that may assist 
with future (and current) oil spills. 

Using a hand-held spectrom- 
eter to take readings at any given 
site, users are able to detect petro- 
leum hydrocarbons with the use of 
infrared light without the need to 
extract samples from the site and 
take the time to process them. 

Not only will this aid in clean 
up and containment of oil spills, 
but it may assist future planning 
in construction and development 
projects without the need to em- 
ploy expensive equipment and 
lengthy analysis techniques. 


Rhythm on the 
brain 


Researchers at the University 
of California, Berkley, have dis- 
covered that the coordination of 
brain cells for complex tasks is 
improved by rhythms. Cortical 
rhythms have the ability to bring 
together neurons from the most 
dispersed regions of the brain to 
perform everything from athletic 
activity to taking a test. 

Research- 
ers have quoted 
Donald Hebb’s 
The Organization 
of Behavior, pub- 
lished in 1949, 
in which he at- 
tributed the co- 
ordination and 
sequencing of 
cells rather than 
the role of indi- 
vidual neurons 
in creating the 
right series of 
steps to carry out 

a behavior or ac- 
tion. 


Neuroscien- 
tists compared 
the frequency 
of “electrical 


spikes” of nerve 
cells in monkeys 


ous areas across the brain, and 


noted a coordination among them. 

What was most surprising 
was that this phenomenon was 
not more likely to occur in the 
immediate area of a neuron’s 
location, but across the brain, 
which is what contributes to the 
coordination of the brain’s cells 
when performing complex pat- 
terns of behavior. 


A better robot 


Researchers in the Nether- 


lands have advanced the field of | 
robotic surgery with the creation | 
of “Sofie,” or the “Surgeon’s Op- | 


erating Force-feedback Interface 
Eindhoven.” 
While current surgical robots 


aid in precision and visualization 


of complex cases, they can also 
feel cumbersome to the surgeon 
who must manipulate them. 

Yet Sofie provides a more 
“hands-on” feel than most tra- 
ditional methods of robotic sur- 
gery, as she allows for “force 
feedback,” or the ability of a sur- 
geon to gauge how tight stitches 
are or how forceful he or she has 
been when creating an incision. 

Furthermore, the robot can be 
mounted on the operating table, 
such that it does not have to be 
repositioned each time that the 
patient is. It also does not create 
a visual or space barrier for oth- 
ers observing or assisting on the 
case. Sofie is expected to be on 
the market in the next five years. 


— By Lindsey Hutzler 


to rhythms that 


occurred in vari- 


dysfunctions in blood cell de- 
velopment. 

There were two main steps 
involved. “We purified mouse 
blood cells at each stage of de- 
velopment, from  blood-form- 
ing stem cells to blood cells,” 

Weissman 
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The Sofie surgical robot provide surgeons with sensory feedback. 


termined which genes are ex- 
pressed at each stage of cell de- 
velopment; the issue was how 
epigenetic modifications to the 
DNA sequence could trigger the 
selective expression of the right 
gene at the right time. 
Feinberg’s analysis allowed 
him to develop a map of the 
‘epigenome’ — the patterns of 
methylation and demethylation 
of DNA that take place during 
hematopoiesis. These patterns 
are, like so much in the body, 
complex: During differentiation, 
both increases and decreases 
were observed, changing over 
time. However, Feinberg said, 
“We found a marked difference 
between lymphocytes and my- 
elocytes, with the lymphocytes 


By HUSAIN DANISH 


Magazine Editor 


It was around noon on Mon- 
day and I was working in my lab. 
I decided to take a short break 
and catch up on the latest news. 
There, blaring on my computer 
screen was the headline: “Jimi 
Heselden, owner of the Segway 
firm, dead.” 

For years, I had used the Seg- 
way as a comedic muse. I even 
wrote about this obsession my 
sophomore year for The News- 
Letter’s April Fool’s edition. It 
was only natural that I wanted 
to read more about this tragic 
event. 

It was at that moment I saw 


| the cause of death: in a Segway 


accident, Heselden fell down a 
cliff and drowned. At the time, 
I appreciated the irony. Then | 


| thought, this would be a great 


time to write an article explain- 


| ing how a Segway works. 


Some may say | am being very 


| insensitive, that-it is too soon. I 


do not intend to usé this article 
to make fun of the tragic circum- 
stances surrounding his death. If 
anything, I mean this article to 
be a celebration of Heselden’s life 
and work. 

When Dean Kamen, inventor 
of Segway, unveiled his inven- 


body. It could also help increase 
our understanding of potential 


Methylation patterns 


COURTESY OF WWW.COLUMBIAPHYTOTECHNOLOGY.COM 
are significantly different for blood cells compared to lymphocytes. 


determined by whether a gene 
is expressed or not,” Weissman 
said. Scientists have already de- 


tion, he declared that it would 


more methylated.” 


Generally, there was a dis- | tive to a rotating body. This ef- 


tinct pattern to where in the 
DNA changes occurred. Ac- 
cording to Weissman, “the chro- 
mosomal changes occurred in 
large ‘islands’ of DNA, and also 
‘shores’ not too far away from 
the islands. The changes in the 
shores look most interesting for 
cell fate decisions.” 

“Many new genes involved 
in hematopoiesis were found 
in this process as well, includ- 
ing some that could modify epi- 
genetic change itself,” Feinberg 
said. 

These new genes, along with 
the epigenetic map, will help 
contribute to our understanding 
of cell development. 


BO 


COURTESY OF WWW.AUTOCHANNEL.COM 


revolutionize the way we get 
around. While that prediction 
has not panned out, the Segway 
is nonetheless an impressive ma- 
chine. Modeled after the human 
body, the Segway reacts precisely 
to the slightest motion. A series 
of tilt-sensors act like the balanc- 
ing system in the inner ear and 
the microprocessor acts like the 
human brain. 

The primary sensor system 
consists of an assembly of gy- 
roscopes. A basic gyroscope is 
made up of a spinning wheel 
inside a stable frame. The actual 
physics behind gyroscopes is 
very simple and is based on the 
conservation of angular momen- 
tum. When a force is applied to 
the gyroscope, an opposite force 
is produced by the spinning 
wheel. The forces end up balanc- 
ing out. 

A gyroscope wheel will 
maintain its position in space 
relative to the ground. However, 
the gyroscope’s frame will move 
freely in space. By measuring 
the position of the frame relative 
to the gyroscope wheel, you can 
determine the pitch of an object. 
In the Segway, the change in 
frame position is detected using 
sensors. 

Because a traditional gyro- 
scope would be too cumbersome 
and bulky, the Segway accom- 
plishes the same effect using a 
different sort of mechanism. The 
Segway uses a special solid-state 
angular rate sensor, which func- 
tions using the principles of the 
Coriolis effect. The Coriolis effect 


in an object when it moves rela- 


Segways rely on an array of gyroscopes and powerful microprocessors to detect changes in position and to maintain balance. 


How it works: The Segway, deconstructed 


fect is most pronounced in large 
storm systems like hurricanes. 
The storm may be traveling in 
a straight line, but because the 
Earth itself is rotating, the storm 
appears to turn. 

The solid-state angular sen- 
sor consists of a tiny silicon plate 
mounted on a support frame. 
The silicon particles move due to 
an electrostatic current applied 
across the surface of the plate. 
The movement of the silicon par- 
ticles in turn causes the plate to 
vibrate. When the plate is rotated 
around a particular axis, there 
is a sudden shift in the position 
of the silicon particles relative 
to the plate. There is a change in 
vibration which is relative to the 
degree of rotation. 

The tilt information is passed 
on from the sensors to the mi- 
croprocessors, which act like the 
brain of the machine. The ten mi- 
croprocessors onboard a Segway 
have a computing power greater 
than three PCs. 

Such processing power~ is 
necessary in order to make pre- 
cise adjustments and prevent 
anyone from falling over. The 
processor relays this informa- 
tion to a several electric motors, 
which can move each wheel in- 
dependently. 

If a processor fails, the other 
processors can temporarily com- 
pensate for the loss. The rider is 
typically notified and the Seg- 
way should come to a gentle stop. 

While we may find it easy to 
make fun of Segways and their 
passengers, we can also appreci- 
ate the science and engineering 
that goes into building one of 
these unique machines. 


Jimi Heselden 


Jimi Heselden was mostly 
unknown in the United States. 
Known as Britain’s most gener- 
ous man, Heselden had one pe- 
culiar claim to fame: the CEO 
of the Segway firm. His life was 
the quintessential “rag to riches” 
story. 

Growing up in West York- 
shire, England, Heselden left 
school at the age of 15 to work in 
the coal mines. In 1984, he lost his 


job. With the little money he had 


left, he began his own manufac- 
turing firm. 

By the end of his life, Hes- 
elden’s total fortune was worth 
£166 million and had donated 
over £23 million to charity. 

The ‘circumstances behind 
Jimi Heselden’s death are indeed 
unusual: the owner’ of the Seg- 
way firm dying in a Segway acci- 
dent. Indeed, this is one of those 
instances where we can say truth 
is stranger than fiction. 


Link between cancer and induced stem cells examined 


By ALICE HUNG 
For The News-Letter 


Stephen Baylin, a_ profes- 
sor of oncology at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine, along with 
his research team, recently pub- 
lished a paper on cancer-related 
epigenetic abnormalities in in- 


duced pluripotent stem cell (iPS) 


reprogramming. This research 
helps to explain why some iPS 
populations do not differentiate 
like native stem cells. 

Pluripotent stem cells are 
cells capable of differentiating 
into any of the three germ lay- 
ers present during development: 
endoderm, mesoderm and ecto- 
derm. Induced somatic pluripo- 
tent stem cells (iPS), therefore, 
are stem cells artificially derived 
from adult somatic cells via ge- 
netic modifications. 

However, current technology 
used to generate iPS includes 


many factors with oncogenic 
potential. Furthermore, higher 
percentages of transgeneic mice 
develop cancerous features, 
eventually resulting in death. 

Completely reprogrammed 
human iPS phenotype is also 
rare amongst many more popu- 
lations with only partially repro- 
grammed cells. 

Induction of iPS from somatic 
cells requires the reversal of DNA 
methylation and reexpression of 
pluripotency-related genes. Nu- 
merous details can err in this pro- 
cess, thus resulting in the afore- 
mentioned complications. 

Baylin’s research involved the 


usage of genome-wide analysis 


to identify cancer-related epi- 

genetic abnormalities during in- 

duced cell reprogramming. 
Results show that iPS may be 


prone to epigenetic mutations. 
associated with neoplasia — an 


abnormal proliferation of cells 


commonly presented as tumors 
— during reprogramming. 

“Cellular reprogramming 
may provide a model to study 
how epigenetic abnormalities 
may be central to the origins of 
cancer and may underlie the fact 
that neoplasia can initiate even 
in mature populations of normal 
cells,” Baylin wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

But in contrast to earlier stud- 
ies, the degree of methylation ob- 
served in certain promoter genes 
in iPS cells was significantly less 
than in cancer cells. 

Instead, cancerous  charac- 
teristics and abnormal gene si- 
lencing in iPS seem to be due to 
factors that cause the reprogram- 
ming of the iPS cells themselves, 
particularly in the reactivation of 


pluripotency gene OCT4, which 


is thought to be responsible for 


the neoplastic phenotype in the 


skin and intestines of mice that 


overexpress OCT4. 

Another significant finding 
notes the differences in respon- 
siveness to various drugs: while 
silenced genes in embryonic stem 
cells (ESC) are maximally reacti- 
vated by one type of drug, TSA, 
cancer cells and iPS are only re- 
sponsive to a much stronger 
drug, DAC. 

Because the iPS cells respond 
similarly to cancer cells in this 
way, the researchers hypoth- 
esized that iPS cells and cancer 
cells share the common trait of 
having abnormally repressed 
genes. This repression may help 
to explain why reprogrammed 
stem cells oftentimes do not dif- 
ferentiate normally or go through 
the full progression. 

These new findings will shed 
light on how cellular repro- 
gramming may lead to the for- 
mation of populations of cancer 
cells. 


Hopkins 
heads home 
for first time 
this season 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
Tyler Porco, and on third goal 
Tomlin found junior Sam Wer- 
nick in the endzone to put the 
Jays up by three scores. 

Tomlin, who has been devastat- 
ing opponents through the air this 
season en route to a school record 
17 career games with 200+ pass- 
ing yards, was named Centennial 
Conference Player of the Week for 
the second straight week for his 
play at Moravian on Saturday. 

“I wasn’t aware that I was the 
Player of the Week for a second 
straight week, but it feels pretty 
good,” Tomlin said. “As long as 
we get wins I’m happy.” 

The touchdown reception by 
Wernick was his fourth of the 
young season and one of seven 
catches on the day. He finished 
with 65 receiving yards and six 
points to his name. 

“I think Hewitt and I have de- 
veloped a good chemistry over the 
past three years playing together,” 
Wernick said. “Our timing has 
gotten very good and we're on the 
same page all the time.” 

After a long 41-yard field 
goal to put the Greyhounds on 
the board in the second quarter, 
Tomlin’s aerial assault contin- 
ued. This time, sophomore Scott 
Cremens was the go-to target, 
accumulating three catches for 
61 yards, including a nine-yard 
touchdown grab to put the Jays 


ahead by 25. Cremens finished | 
the day with six catches for 82 | 


yards and one score. 
On the next possession, Tom- 
lin was at it again — but this time 


on the ground. Following a fake- | 


handoff, Tomlin scoured across 
the field for an open receiver but 
instead drove right through the 
middle of the line for a 53-yard 
gain. 

Shortly thereafter, junior Scott 
Barletta took the handoff for an- 
other Hopkins touchdown, ex- 
tending the lead to 34-3 heading 
into halftime. 

The third quarter saw a change 
of pace. After the second quarter 
scoring explosion, both team’s of- 
fenses were held quiet until mid- 
way through the fourth quarter. 

Sophomore linebacker Kevin 
Rems started the Jays attack once 
again with an interception lead- 
ing to Hopkins’ final scoring 
drive of the game. Junior AJ. Safi 
scored the sixth Blue Jay touch- 
down on a one-yard run. 

The 41-3 victory gave Tomlin 
the nineteenth of his career, ty- 
ing him for the school record 
after just a little more than two 
years behind center. 

“I'm proud of [tying the win’s 
record] because winning is a true 
team effort in football and having 
a good starting record means that 
your team is doing something 
right,” the quarterback said. 

Tomlin finished the day 18 of 
33 with 219 yards through the air 
with two touchdowns. 

With a 2-1 record and hold 
on first-place in the Centennial 
Conference, the Jays will play at 
home for their first time on Satur- 
day taking on fellow conference 
foe Muhlenberg. 

“It feels good to be playing at 
home for once,” Tomlin said. “I 
expect a big crowd and lots of 
student support. Saturdays are 
meant for football, so come out 
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Women’s soccer deviled by Dickinson Pitching promises lo be 
key to World Series ring 


By TREVOR WILLIAMS 
For The Vews- Letter 


The Hopkins Women’s soc- 
cer team used three second-half 


goals to rout conference 


Staurday at Homewood Field. 


With the win, the 6th ranked 
Blue Jays improved to 8-1 overall 
and 2-0 in Centennial Confer- 


ence play. The 
loss d ropped 
Swathmore 
to 2-4-2 and 
evened their 
conference re- 
cord to 1-1. 
The 


were 


Jays 
the first 
to score as se- 
nior Allie Zaz- 
zali played a 
ball that had 
deflected off 
the Swathmore 
keeper as a 
pass to Paulina 
Goodman, who 
then got the as- 
sist as she set 
up senior Erin 
Stafford for the 
goal. Stafford 
has four goals 
this season. 
The  Hop- 
kins lead 
would not last 
long, as the 
Garnet used 
a terrific shot 
| into the top of 
the goal from 
| freshman Han- 
nah Deming 
off an Eliza- 
| beth Mills pass 
in the 37th 
minute to tie 
| the score at 
one. The score 
| remained tied 
at the end of the first half. 

The Jays started the second 
half with a bang. In just over two 
| minutes, Hopkins took the lead 
| — this time off the foot of senior 
| Paulina Goodman. 

Goodman was assisted by 
Zazzali as she scored her team- 
leading 8th goal. Goodman, who 
| only started in one game a year 
ago, battled injuries for the bulk 
of the 09 season. Her strong per- 
formance comes as‘no surprise to 


VOLLEYBALL, From B12 
the tournament and improve 
their season record to 16-1, took 
an early lead and resfused to sur- 
render it, winning the 
final game 15-7. 

Blue Jays sopho- 
more outside hitter 
and team captain 
Amelia Thomas felt 
the team’s defense and 
hitting has been top- 
notch of late. 

“We are number one 
in the conference in 
kills right now, but we 
need to have more con- 
sistent play throughout 
games,” she said. 

Thomas was quick 
to notice the Blue Jays 
newfound leader and 
force, Centennial Con- 
ference Player of the 
Week Melissa Cole. 
“Melissa, our outside hitter, 
has done a phenomenal job lead- 


and watch us play and then come 
party with us after!” 


Hopkins 0, Salisbury 1 


ing our offense in kills, blocks 
and digs,” Thomas said. 


Hopkins 4, Swarthmore 1 


Hopkins 13, Bucknell 12 


Hopkins 9, Princeton 10 (OT) 


Hopkins 5, Swarthmore 2 


toe 
Swathmore by a final of 4-1 on 


coach Leo Weil. 

“Goodman had a great spring, 
and has continued to play well 
this fall,” Weil said. 

The Hopkins lead was ex- 
panded in the 62nd minute when 
Goodman centered a cross to 
freshman Pamela Vranis, who 


one-timed the pass to the near 
post, notching her third goal of 
the season 


; EILEEN HUANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Erin Stafford has four goals and nine points to start her senior season. 


Hopkins was not done scor- 
ing. Erica Suter netted the Jays’ 
fourth goal of the game off of a 
Jenn Paulucci pass in the 76th 
minute. 

Hopkins dominated the Gar- 
net in every statistical category, 
a 25-6 advantage in shots and 
more corner kicks by a count of 
3-2. Hopkins junior goalie Kris- 
ten Redsun recorded two saves, 
with Swathmore’s two keepers 
combining for nine saves in to- 


Heading into matchups with 
Carnegie Mellon and Rowan on 
the second day of competition, 
the Jays sported an 8-8 record, 


MORGAN YANG/PHOTO EDITOR 
Captain Amelia Thomas averages 1.57 kills per set and has 69 spikes. 


hoping to head home on a win- 
ning streak. 

The Jays were challenged by 
the Tartans of Carnegie Mellon to 


Hopkins 3, Washington 1 


tal. 

Hopkins’ ranking would 
climb to sixth in the nation at the 
start of the week, as they looked 


forward to another conference | 


matchup, this time on the road at 
Dickinson. 
The team has had much suc- 


cess early on and has held tightly | 


to a high national ranking. 

“T certainly thought we had 
this potential,” | 
Weil said. 

Hopkins 
looked to remain | 
undefeated but 
would leave with 
their second loss 
of the season. 
The Red Dev- 

handed _ the 
1-0 loss | 
Tuesday night, 
snapping Hop- 
kins’ 6 game 
winning streak. 

The Jays’ re- | 
cord dropped to | 
2-1 in conference | 
and 8-2 overall. 

The only scor- 
ing in the game 
came in the first 
half by Dickin- 
son senior Ash- 
ley Kunkle as 
she used a head- 


ils 
Jays a 


year. 

While failing 
to score, Hopkins 
had a large ad- 
vantage in shots 
(29-12) and cor- 
ners (9-6) indicat- 
ing that Hopkins 
was just unable 
to capitalize on 


the opportuni- 
ties Dickinson 
afforded them. 


“We have to 

concentrate on making it to the 
postseason before we start think- 
ing of anything beyond that,” 
Weild said, “We need to have 
a more consistent effort if we 
want to have a chance to be a top 
team.” 
The Jays continue their quest 
for the Centennial Conference 
crown on Friday, as they return 
to Homewood Field, under the 
lights at 7 pm to host the Haver- 
ford Fords. 


Jays undeleated in conlerence play 


begin the first of Saturday’s two 
contests. In another five set- match, 
Hopkins went back and forth, 
dropping the first and third sets 
(22-25, 18-25), but 
winning the second 
and fourth (25-22, 
25-23). 

In the fifth set 
though, the Lady 
Jays suffered their 
second straight 
devastating defeat, 
13-15. Cole led the 
attack for JHU once 
again with a team 
high 14 kills while 
Zimmer and Mick- 
elson both added 10 
kills of their own. 
Paynter tallied an 


incredible 48 assists 
in the loss. 
In the final 


game of the week- 
end, Hopkins refused to allow a 
fourth-set to be played, punish- 
ing Rowan in a three -set sweep 
(25-14, 25-22, 25-18). Cole led the 
team with 14 kills, giving her 47 
for the tournament. 

Paynter was impressive at the 
Spartan Invitational as well, rack- 
ing up an astonishing 139 assists in 
only four matches. 

The match with the Red Devils 
was a decisive, 25-18, 26-24, 25-19. 
The Volleyball girls are hot — 
with two wins in a row, an unde- 
feated conference record (3-0) and 
10-9 on the season. 

Looking ahead to the upcom- 
ing games, the Lady Jays face off 
against conference opponents 
Haverford, and Gettysburg in 
the next week. 

Captain Amelia Thomas ex- 
pressed that the team is excited 
to delve into conference play. 

“This Saturday we play 
Swarthmore, which is one of 
our biggest rivals and an awe- 
some game each year,” she said. 
“Right now, our main goal is to 
win the conference champion- 
ship, and it’s a goal that can be 
reached.” 


er to net her sec- | 
ond score of the | 


baldo Jimenez, Dal- 
las Braden, Roy 
Halladay, Edwin 
Jackson, Matt Gar- 
za. Ina year with 
two perfect games and three 
no hitters, there is no reason to 
think that pitching will not make 
a difference in the playoffs more 


| than ever. 


MLB statistics bounce back 
and forth, but there is no deny- 
ing that this is the year of the 
pitcher: a merited seventeen 


| starting pitchers have an ERA 


under 3.00, there are three — 
and a possible five — 20 game 
winners, and Jose Bautista and 


| Albert Pujols are the only cur- 


overshadows that of the Phil- 
lies. Tim Lincecum, Matt Cain, 
and Jonathon Sanchez, may not 
have the same numbers down- 
the-stretch as their counter- 
parts in the City of Brotherly 
Love, but they can easily mow 
down an opposing lineup on 
any given day, no matter who 
they are up against. rs 
fee just the like the Phitin 
Phils, San Francisco has been 
playing in playoff-atmosphere 
baseball for eight weeks now, 
duking it out with the Padres ever 
since they dropped ten in a row. 
But the X-Factor here 
the roles of southpaws Barry 
Zito and Madison Bumgarner. 


is 


rent hitters ma a eis 

i > dys our 
eee Ryan Kahn fifth starters 
this year . may need 
alone. Sports Enthusiast to come out 
So drop of the bull- 


| the 401K on the long ball and 


start investing your real estate 
on some small ball because this 
year’s World Series winner will 
come down to who can throw it. 

Let’s start with the National 


| League East and the Philadelphia 


Phillies division clinching vic- 
tory on Monday night. 

The Phillies enter the playoffs 
strong coming fresh off an 11 
game winning streak and sport- 
ing three straight years of playoff 
experience. They have also been 
playing in a playoff atmosphere 
since August because the Atlat- 
na Braves have been breathing 
down their neck for most of the 
late summer. 

Alongside their MVP-laced 
lineup, the Phillies boast perhaps 
baseball’s top starting rotation 
in the likes of Roy Halladay, Roy 
Oswalt and Cole Hamels. The 
three have fused together to'form 
a beast in the east. Cole Oswalta- 
day has an average ERA of 2.77 
and has combined for 46 wins 
this season. 

But like every superman has 
its kryptonite, there are still 
some questions looming’ over 
Philadelphia’s hopes of another 
World Series crown. 

First, do the Phillies have 
enough depth in their bullpen? 

Other than JC Romero and a 
resurgent Brad Lidge, who’s go- 
ing to step it up come playoff 
time? And are Romero and Lidge 
even guaranteed to deliver under 
the pressure of October? 

Roy Halladay has dominat- 
ed the league for years and has 
hands down been the most con- 
sistent pitcher this year, but how 
will he fair without any playoff 
experience? 

Remeber Phanatics, Cliff Lee 
never pitched in the postseason 
before being traded to the Phil- 
lies in 2009, and we all know how 
that went. No, the Phils didn’t 
win it all, but he did carve his 
way through some of baseball’s 
best lineups when it counted 
most, including the Yankees, 
twice, for all the marbles. 

Expect to see the Phillies go 
far, as long as they can avoid San 
Francisco. 

Which brings the next domi- 
nant staff up the plate — the San 
Francisco Giants. Although they 
have yet to clinch the National 
League West, it’s only days be- 
fore they do, leaving the wild 
card fight between for the Braves 
and Padres. 

But what stands out about 
this Giant team is that their 
starting three mirrors, if not 


pen come October, setting up 
match-ups against left-handed 
all-stars Ryan Howard, Chase 
Utley, Joey Votto, Adrian Gon- 
zalez and Brian McCann. Gi- 
ants manager Bruce Bochy will 
have a lot of options. 

The Giants better hope that 
two-time Cy Young award win- 
ner Lincecum looks like “The 
Freak” of old and not the one of 
late. Even so, expect to see this 
team go deep, hopefully cheer- 
ing up the woes of 49er fans. In 
the words of certified ninja and 
closer Brian Wilson, “Fire a Red 
Bull down and get after it.” 

Now let’s switch gears over 
to the American League where 
the top heavy AL East has domi- 
nated the conversation all year 
long. Regardless of who wins 
the division, the Yankees and 
Rays look bound to see each oth- 
er again very soon in what could 
be a classic American League 
Championship Series. 

The Yankees lineup may be 
the only one in baseball capable 
of winning a championship 
without dominating pitching. 
With Teixeira, Swisher; Jeter, A- 
Rod and Cano, it’s going to be 
tough to get through this lineup 
without struggling. 

Their pitching, though, will be 
key in a series against the pesky 
Rays. After Cy Young candidate 
C.C. Sabathia, the Yankees staff 
has developed into a question 
mark in September. 

A.J Burnett and Javier Vasquez 
have been hit hard almost all 
season, so they will need young 
pitchers like Phil Hughes and 
Joba Chamberlain to step up and 
play a big role. 

Veterans like Mariano Rivera 
and Andy Pettitte have been do- 
ing it for years, so there is no rea- 
son to think they won’t continue 
doing so this October. 

As for the Rays, they may 
lack long-term playoff experi- 
ence like the Yankees, but they 
make up for it in talent. With 
stars like David Price and Evan 
Longoria, the Rays are poised 
to give the Yankees a run for 
their money. 

Ignore the recent ,attendance 
figures at Tropicana Field, the 
Rays are coming in strong to the 
playoffs. 

This postseason should be an 
interesting one with new teams 
like Texas, Cincinnati and San 
Diego in the mix taking on the 
experienced Yankees and Phil- 
lies who are vying for another 
ring. Prepare to see some pitcher 

duels and remember. 
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MELISSA COLE - VOLLEYBALL 


By AMY KLIVANS 
Staff Writer 


defensive and offensive.” 
Perhaps the most famous vol- 


a season during her collegiate ca- 
reer and hopes to lead the team 


“This past week went well 
and the team played well,” Cole 


held hockey amidst 
three game win streak 


The Mirfent Saiside hares what eg x our generation, to the Centennial Conference said. The Spartan Invitation- ri 
Hopkins’ volleyball team, Melis- hitt + Ag on also play ed outside al in York, By CHIP HARSH corners is much improved. We 
sa Cole, is a woman ona BATE bey ie as middle blocker in college sep REE: — " Pe nnsylva- Sports Editor are more comfortable with our 
Thanks in part to statistically r ae she helped Stanford ean nia was the system and we are all now more 
he > : > Statistically a National Championship before | final week- Junior Carly Bianco and soph- comfortable playing with this 
phenomenal performances, the : , 


Lady Jays are 2-0 in confere 
play. 


nce 


The junior from Walnut, 


switching to professional beach 
volleyball. 

After graduation, rather than 
going to the beach, Cole wants to 


<@) 


end series of 
“non-confer- 
ence games 


omore Meghan Kellett each had 
two goals this past week and 
their field hockey squad out- 


new system,” Motylinski said. 
McKenna added a goal of 
her own with less than five 


scored two Centennial Confer- 
ence opponents 8-3. 


against tough 
competitors,” 


minutes remaining in the first 


Calif ia, a volley Nea 7 
VaiOER aay & volleyball-crazed half. The goal was McKenna’s 


i dive into business. 
state if there ever was one, 


is 


Kappa Psi is its people with the 


ble-double 


streak comes just after losing four 


kins onslaught in the 57th minute 


confident in the team's capabili. mar EEN of Alpha Kappa Cole said, The first win came on Satur- first of the year, a rebound put 
ties. oak Johns Hopkins business fra- “which will day at home against Swarthmore. past Garnet goalie Katie Ash- 
Tide Gale ais ‘Gasca ee Cole wants to either gO help us when The next win, their third inarow, more for an ie eter ite 
Canteininl Caiteronee rae “u S egpetes or accounting fol- we play our came Wednesday, at Dickinson. At the close of t : first half, 
of the Week, the first time te 0 pds graduation, after first at- | conference”, The Lady Blue Jays are now an Hopkins led in shots (17-4) and 
eateed for tedids e Baki: e te es ing business school. | Cole post- even 4-4 on the season and 2-1 in corners (11-2). 
ans ading Hopkins to The great thing about Alpha | ed a dou- conference play. The current win Kellett continued the Hop- 
a 4-2 record over the past week 
' 
| 


including two conference victo- 
ries. 

The wéek started off with 
back-to-back wins over con- 
ference rivals Swathmore and 
Washington then continued with 
some fierce competition at the 
Spartan Invitational. 

Cole had double-digit kills in 
every match, 
including 


rs 


same interests,” Cole said, “and 
a good networking opportu- 
nity.” 

The classroom is Cole’s main 
focus and she is a math and eco- 
nomics major. She chose to come 
to Hopkins because of the strong 
academic reputation. 

Cole started playing vol- 
leyball her 
freshman 


17. _— against a Nr ai 6 ; e hi 
Wadencton VITAL | ares nies 
Ke leads | STATISTICS | Some of her 
the team ays i 

with nearly Year: Junior sae an 
twice as ee . 

many kills _ || MAO" Applied Math and ie loved 
as everyone Statistics it so I've 
else, 226 cur- Hopkins Highlights played since 
rently. She is As a sophomore, Cole had then,” Cole 
at the top of 103 kills, good for fourth said. In high 
the statistics on the team, averaging 1.37 school she 
in nearly ev- kills per set. This year, she played all 
ery offensive already has 226. year round. 
and defen- The rest 
sive catego- of her family 
ry, . first. in is similarly 


kills/set, second in digs with 241, 
and second in block solos. Cole is 
tied for most sets on the floor. 
Cole enjoys her position as 
outside hitter. “I have played ev- 
ery position,” Cole said, “both 


—-counlry men, 


athletic. Her older brother plays 
baseball at Colorado State Pueb- 
lo, a righty pitcher who is major- 
ing in business 
marketing. 

Cole is off to the best start to 


‘By MAHA HAQQANE—"—top’20 teams in the nation. With 


For The News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins men’s and 
women’s cross country teams 
both improved upon their per- 
formance at the Salty Dog Invita- 
tional last week, with impressive 
runs at both the Williams and 
Towson Invitationals. 

In a crucial Division III race at 
Williams on Saturday, the men 
finished eigth out of 18 teams, 
with a total of 187 points. 

Unlike last week’s race at the 
Salty Dog Invitational, Hopkins 
managed to place an impressive 
five runners within the top 50. 
Senior Steve Tobochnik was the 
leading Blue Jay, finishing at 27:10 
and placing 28 overall. 

Close behind  Tobochnik 
was senior Brandon Hahn, who 

placed 31 with a time of 27:12; 
then, freshman Julian 
Saliani (34 at 27:19). Juniors 
Brett Schwartz and Andrew 
Yen also finished within the 
top 50 overall, while soph- 
omore Nick Kisley, back 
on the team after having 
missed last week’s race due 
to a rolled ankle. 

Freshman Josh _ Kays. 
rounded off the top seven 
for Hopkins. Hahn, Saliani 
and Yen finished in the 
team’s top five for the third 

week running, building 
upon a string of good per- | 
formances over the past few 
weeks. 

“The men came out and 
ran a very strong aggres- 
sive race against some of the 
top teams in the nation and 
New England region,” said 
head coach Bobby Van Allen 
about his team. 

Tt was a highly com- 
mendable showing by the 
men at a tough competition 
involving four of the top 25 
teams in the nation. MIT, 
ranked 29 nationally, gained first 

place, while 18 ranked Keene 
State came second. 

“I was very proud of how we 
competed, far superior to the ef- 
fort we showed against Navy,” 
said Van Allen. “We still have a 
lot of work to do, but the guys are 
doing all the necessary things to 

give us a great chance of qualify- 
ing for nationals in November.” 

The women had an even bet- 

ter run, finishing third out of 19 
teams which included six of the 


a total of 86 points, the Hopkins 
women’s team, ranked ninth in 
the nation, finished with three 
runners in the top ten. 

“The Williams meet this past 
weekend was definitely our big- 
gest meet so far this season. We 
were running against some of 
the best Division III schools in 
the nation, schools we're going 
to be directly competing with for 
place in November at Nationals,” 
said junior Cecilia Furlong JHU 
News-Letter Staff Writer), who 
led the Jays by placing fourth 
overall with a time of 22:29. 

“We did a great job of execut- 
ing our race plan, packing up at 
the front for the first two miles, 
and then starting to push the 
pace after the second mile,” said 
Furlong. “Our third place finish 
was great, but it also shows us 


FILE PHOTO 
Senior Steve Tobochnik placed 28th at the Williams Invite. 


that we have a lot more work to 
do before we see these teams at 
the end of the season. This next 
month is really going to be fo- 
cused on our training, with only 
a few races thrown in.” 

Senior Megan Brower fin- 
ished fifth at 22:35. Freshman 
Lara Shegoski, sophomore Liz 
Provost and senior Christina 
Valerio were in the team’s top 
five, with senior Elizabeth Lase- 
ter and freshman Shayna Rose 
finishing off the top seven for 


—Hlawriscse 


against Wash- 
ington, York, 
and Carn- 
egie Mellon, 
meaning Cole 
was in the 
double-digits 
for kills and 
digs, the true 
measure of an 
outside hitter 
and a dem- 
onstration of 
her offensive 
and defensive 
skills. 

Cole dav- 
eraged 3.47 
kills per set, 
3.34 digs per 
set and a .260 
attack _ per- 
centage dur- 


gate 4¥8 eh 


championship. Her selection as 
Player of the Week is the first 
time a Blue Jays has been chosen 
for the award since September 
2008. But Cole is setting a new 
trend for the Hopkins Volleyball 
program to follow. 


the Blue Jays. 

"The race this past weekend 
up in Massachusetts was hyped 
up to be full of tough competi- 
tion and it definitely played out 
that way,” said Lara Shegoski. 
“Im really impressed with how 
well our team worked together , 


everyone pulled through and we | 


placed third behind some very 
good teams. I'm looking forward 
to Conference's to defend our ti- 
tle in a couple of weeks!” 

The Towson Invitational 
yielded another strong result, 
with the men totaling 73 points 
to finish second out of seven 
teams, behind Navy, with 18 
points. 

Sophomore James Frick had 
the best finish for the Blue Jays 
with a time of 27:22.60, and 15th 
overall. Freshman Nick Tyson 
placed 18 overall at 27:34.64, and 
Josh Budman, Mark Lo Gal- 
bo and James Chuang were 
all in the top five for the 
team. 

The women also finished 
second out of eight teams 
with 71 points, behind 
hosts Towson with 15. Five 
Hopkins runners placed in 
the top 18, with junior Kate 
Baselice leading the Blue 
Jays with a time 20:24.70 to 
finish 11th overall. 

Sophomore Annie Mona- 
gle landed 13th place at 
20:28:70, freshman Molly 
Van Doren, and juniors Ash- 
ton Williams and Maggie 
Ashton were in the Hopkins 
top five. 

“The women are pro- 
gressing very well, and 
clearly showed that we be- 
long in the top 10 in the 
nation,” said Van Allen. “I 
think we showed we can 
compete with any team in 
the nation, and we're plan- 
ning on putting in the nec- 
essary work to be ready to 
run our best at the NCAA Cham- 
pionships on November 20.” 

Following their strong show- 
ings at both Towson and Wil- 
liams, and after a week’s break 
from the action, both the men’s 
and women’s cross country 
squads should be all set return to 
competition on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 9, with half the squad in Or- 
lando, FL for the Disney Classic, 
and the other half competing at 
the Goucher Invitational in Tow- 
son, ’ 


MORGAN YANG/PHOTO EDITOR 
Cole totaled 47 kills at the Spartan Invitational this weekend. 


women finish second at Towson | 


ing the past 
week. 

The Jays are 
currently 9-9 
with a tough Centennial Con- 
ference schedule ahead of them. 
Continued success will depend 
on the play of Cole and her abil- 
ity to lead her fellow talented and 
skilled teammates to repeated 
victories. 


Selbst: career 


Schofteld: six 


WATER POLO, From B12 
to Princeton again at home on 
Saturday. 

The final goal, in favor of 
the Tigers, was scored during 
an extra-man opportunity by 
Jack Ruth. 

The Blue Jays now have a 7-6 
season record and are 1-1 in the 
CWPA Souther Division. Princ- 
eton improved to 6-2 and 1-0. 


of 


cluding 
shutout losses 


had 
goal 
Swarthmore 
and 


their first 
five games, in- 
three 


ina row. 
Biam ¢'o 

the first 
against 


Dickin- 
son. Swarth- 
more found 
the net early 
on Homewood 
field and went 
up 1-0 in the 
second min- 
ute. Bianco's 
goal, an unas- 
sisted score, 


with an unas- 
sisted goal. 
Senior Ariana 
Branchini end- 
ed the Blue Jay 
scoring with a 
penalty. stroke 
goal. The PS 
was the result 
of an_ illegal 
stop by a Gar- 
net defender. It 
was Branchi- 
nis third goal 
of the season. 
Gok ey Gay, 
weren't a very 
strong team, 
but we played 
well,” Branchi- 


McKenna fed fellow senior Jen- 
nifer Motylinski in the twenti- 
eth minute off a corner oppor- 


tunity for Motylinski’s second 
goal of the season. 
“Our ability to score from 


high 20 saves; 
goal weekend 


Princeton had a 4-2 lead enter- | 
ing the second half but heading 
into the third quarter Hopkins 
was up 7-6. 

Schofield had another two 
goals. Sophomore Kielan Crow 
had four goals. 

Hopkins will host Navy, 
Wednesday, October 6. The fi- 
nal home game on this season’s 
slate. 


The Blue Jays water polo squad is 1-1 in CWPA Souther Division league play. 


FILE PHOTO 


came just min- ni said. 
utes later. Jubii on 
Hopkins goalie Kim 
took the lead Stein had an- 
before the end other _ stellar 
of the first MORGAN YANG/PHOTO EDITOR performance, 
half 3-1. Se- Sam Stuek has one goal and six shots this year. saving three 
nior Lindsay and allowing 


just one goal in over 61 minutes 
of play. Emily Peijenburg re- 
placed her in goal with a five 
goal lead and allowed one goal 
while saving another. 

The final Swarthmore goal game 
with just over two minutes remain- 
ing. Katie Teleky scored her sixth 
goal of the season off a rebound. 

With some momentum in 
their favor, the Jays travelled to 
Carlisle, PA Wednesday night 
and thumped the Dickinson Red 
Devils, 3-1. 

Bianco started the scoring 
again with an unassisted goal 
at the 15 minute mark. Just over 
a minute later, Kellett added an- 
other tally to the goal column. 

Hopkins did not net any goals 
in the second half, but Sarah Ja- 
cobs scored off a Motylinski as- 
sist in the 28th minute. 

The lone Dickinson goal came 
from Katie Mersky. Stein was in 
goal for all 70 minutes and tallied 
seven saves — all in the first half. 
On the other side, Katy Schlech- 
tweg made eight saves. 

Hopkins outshot Dickinson 
27-13 _— Bianco and McKenna 
each took five whacks at the goal. 

“We had a really good first 
half, and it was nice to get our first 
win on the road,” Branchini said. 

The Blue Jay win streak will 
be tested at home on Saturday 
against conference foe Haverford. 

“We should definitely beat 
them. We never should have lost to 
them last year on their field. This 
is an important game for us. Espe- 
cially since we already have a loss 
in conference,” Branchini said. 


Gill shuts out Fords, four saves against Gulls 


M. SOCCER, From B12 
to remain undefeated at 9-0-2 while 
the Blue Jays dropped to 6-2-2. 

e game was a rematch of 
last year’s NCAA Second Round 
match at Salisbury, in which 
Hopkins prevailed in a shoot- 
out after 110 scoreless minutes, 


Despite the loss, Hopkins is still 


12-9-3 all-time against Salisbury, 
and 6-3-0 at home. 

In the 61st minute, the Sea 
Gulls made the most of one of the 
few mishaps the stout Hopkins 
defense has had all season. 

On a ball near the box, Hop- 
kins goalie Gill came off of his 
line hoping to cut off Salisbury’s 
scoring threat. Gill misplayed the 
ball, sending it flying out wide to 
Sea Gull forward Stafford Chi- 
pungu. Chipungu then crossed 
the ball to the opposite side of 
the box to Mike Napolitano who 
headed the ball towards the far 
post and past Gill for the only 
score of the afternoon. 

Hopkins would ahve its chanc- 
es at redemption later in the sec- 
ond half. In the 79th minute, se- 
nior forward Scott Bukoski had a 


chance to tie it up, ripping a hard 
shot from 20 yards out, but Sea 
Gull goalie John Vnenchak was 
able to get just a few fingertips on 
the ball, deflecting it aside. 

Vnenchak finished with three 
saves en route to his fifth shutout 
of the year. 

Gill, the current Centen- 
nial Conference leader in goals 
against average (0.52), shutouts 
(5), and shutouts per game (0.56), 
had four saves in the loss. 

Heading into a busy week of 
Centennial matchups, the Jays 
would have liked to have gotten 
the non-conference win. 

“Obviously we would like to 
be at 10-0,” Corey Adams said. 
“We are lucky to be in the posi- 
tion we are in because a lot of 
teams would probably take our 
record, but we're not that happy 
with it. We know there is a lot of 
soccer to be played, but we need 
to step it up.” 

The Jays look to rebound vs. 
McDaniel, a team that has given 
Hopkins little trouble in the past. 
The Blue Jays lead the overall se- 
ries 46-21-10, and have won the 


past four matchups. 

Although it’s still early to con- 
sider any game a must-win, Ad- 
ams thinks this the team’s most 
important game to date. 

“The game against McDaniel 
is the biggest game of the year 
thus far,” he said. “I would have 
never said that before the season 
started, but we have no other 
choice but to get 3 points and 
start heading in the right direc- 
tion in the conference.” 

In last year’s meeting, Bukoski 
scored in the 33rd minute to lead 
JHU to a 1-0 victory. With 46 
goals, Bukoski is in fifth place in 
school history, and needs just one: 
more goal to tie Teddy Zingman 
(00) for fourth. 

Other than Bukoski, the Jays 
are hoping for junior Sean Cole- 

man to find the back of the net 
this week. Coleman has five 

_ goals in eight games for the Jays 
this season, and is tied for third 
place in the conference in goals 
scored. Ms tate 

Kick-off vs McDaniel is set for 

7:00 pm at Homewood Field on 
Thursday. : ee 
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Tue Jonns Hopkins News- 


PORIS 


On September 30th, 1992, Kansas City 
Royal third-basemen George Brett had a 
four-hit game to give him 3,000 for his 
career. Brett was inducted into the Ma 
jor League Baseball Hall of Fame in 1999 
with 3,154 hits, good fir 15th all-time 
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ALENDAR 
C THURSUAY. 
M. Soccer vs. McDaniel, 7 p.m 
FRIDAY ‘te 
Soccer vs. Havertorg, 
Np SATURDAY 


Football vs. Muhlenber _2p.m 
Volleyball vs. Haverford, :30, p.m 
Field Hockey vs Haverford, 5:30 p.m 
M. Soccer vs. Muhlenberg, 8 p.m 

WEDNESDAY 
Water Polo vs. Navy, 4:30 p.m 


Volleyball 


wins lour, 


stays above .500 


By JARED FRYDMAN 
For The Vews-Letter 


In an action packed weekend, 
the Johns Hopkins Women’s Vol- 
leyball team faced five oppo- 
nents, going 3-2 over the three- 
day span. Hopkins wrapped up 
the Carnegie Mellon Crossover 
at home in the Goldfarb Gym 
on Thursday, before traveling to 
York College for the Spartan Invi- 
tational Friday and Saturday.The 
squad had another away match 
wednesday night. The Lady Jays 
beat Dickinson 3-0. oe 

Thursday night, the Blue Jays 
concluded the Carnegie Mel- 
lon Crossover, a tournament the 
Jays competed in last weekend 
in Pittsburgh, 
hosting Wash- 
ington College. 

Hopkins 
controlled the 
first set, using 
powerful serves 
to open up a 
7-1 lead. The 
Shorewomen 
of Washington 
came back to 
cut the Hopkins 
lead down to 
five to make it 
17-12, but Hop- 
kins outside 
hitter junior 
Melissa Cole, 
The News-Let- 
ter’s Athlete of 
the Week, had 
15 kills to give 
the Lady Jays a 
25-15 victory. 
_.The second 
set was domi- 
nated by JHU 
again. Hopkins 
senior Taryn 
Segal humbled the Shorewomen 
by setting the tone early. Segal’s 
serves jumpstarted a 6-0 Jay lead, 
and the intensity and play of soph- 
omore Becky Paynter and senior 
Brittney Zimmer were too much 
for Washington. Paynter recorded 

26 assists while Zimmer added a 
season-high five aces. 

Hopkins’ dominant play dur- 
ing the second set allowed them 
to cruise to a 25-5 win. 

The Shorewomen showed some 
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Becky Paynter has a whopping 593 assists. 


fight in the third set, avoiding a 
sweep and battling to a 25-23 win. 
Shortly thereafter, though, the 
Lady Jays took the fourth set, 25-15, 
raising their overall record to 7-7. 

York College played host to 
Hopkins on Friday, September 
24th, in the Spartan Invitational. 
The Lady Jays played two games 
Friday afternoon, adding a win 
against Rutgers-Camden before 
losing to York in the nightcap. 

Hopkins hitters sophmore 
Carolyn Mickelson, junior Me- 
lissa Cole and senior Brittney 
Zimmer ignited a 3-0 sweep of 
Rutgers-Camden. The Jays ran 
the table, winning in straight sets 
(25-13, 25-9, 25-15). 

Mickelson and Cole each pum- 
meled nine 
kills while 
ZAM mMyerr 
pounded eight 
kills past Rut- 
gers-Camden. 
Setter Becky 
Paynter’s 23 
assists allowed 
Johns Hopkins 
to take charge 
and complete 
the sweep over 
the Rutgers- 
Camden Scar- 
let Raptors. 

In the sec- 
ond game of 
the day, the 
Jays faced off 
with the host 
York Spartans. 
In an intense 
clash, Hopkins 
forced a five 
set match, of- 
fering the best 
competition 
York would 
face through- 
out the tournament. 


ning streak going into the match, 
seemed to be extending it early on, 
winning two grueling sets 26-24 
and 25-21. 

Down two games to none, 
Hopkins battled back and took 
the next two sets 25-21 and 25-22. 
The fifth set, though, did not go 
the Blue Jays’ way. 

York, who would go on to win 

See VOLLEYBALL, pace B10 


The Spar- | 
tans, who had an 11 game win- | 


Lady Jay’s Soccer wins by three on Homewood Field 


unior midfielder Erica Suter has been around the posts all season, leading the t 
including four scores. The Blue Jays added one to the win column on Saturday, 
Garnet 4-1 at home. Hopkins plays at home again this Friday against con 


OE 
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See page B10 for full coverage. 


ju 
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eam with 39 shots on goal 
defeating the Swarthmore 
ference opponent Haverford. 
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Water Polo wins thriller over Bison, bit in overtime by Tigers 


By MICHELLE OH 
For The News-Letter 


In one of the more intense 
encounters this fall season, the 
Blue Jay Water Polo squad came 
through with a nail-biting, last- 
minute victory over Bucknell. 

The 13-12 win was thanks 


| to sophomore Ross Schofield’s 


fourth goal of the match with 
barely two seconds on the clock. 
This meant that Hopkins im- 
proved to 7-5 overall, while Buck- 
nell slipped to 7-5. 

The crowd went wild in natato- 
rium. The last two seconds were the 
longest two seconds of the game, 
and it brought the audience to their 
feet in eager anticipation, and re- 
sulted in loud, ear splitting cheers. 

The Blue Jays were winning 
for most of the game. Hopkins let 
the lead slip away when Bucknell 


Football beats Greyhounds in their backyard 


By MIKE KANEN 
Sports Editor 


After two close games to open 
the season, the Johns Hopkins 
football team dominated in its 
third, crushing the Moravian 
Greyhounds 41-3 for its second 
straight Centennial Conference 
win this past weekend 
in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The win completed 
the Blue Jays’ three 
game road trip with 
a 2-1 record as they 
come home for the 
first time this season 
against Muhlenberg 
on Saturday. 

So far this season, 
the first quarter has 
been the most diffi- 
cult for Hopkins. In 
its first two affairs, the 
Jays had not scored 
a point and had surrendered a 
combined 20 in the games’ first 
15 minutes. 

Against Moravian, Hopkins 
controlled the game from start to 
finish on both sides of the ball. 


With just over 10 minutes off 
the clock in the first quarter, Hop- 
kins scored its first touchdown of 
the game following a 12 play, 83- 
yard drive capped by a one-yard 
junior Nick Fazio punch-in to put 
the Jays on top 7-0. 

The Hopkins defense also 
proved it was at the height of 


COURTESY OF THE JHU SPORTS INFO OFFICE 
Special teams defense have contributed to a 2-0 start in conference play. 


its game Saturday. Just one 
play later, sophomore PJ. Cau- 
field recovered a fumble on the 
Moravian 29-yard line, putting 
them in prime position to score. 
The fumble would be the first of 


six forced turnovers during the 
game for the Blue Jays. 

Sure enough, just two minutes 
later, Fazio scored his second 
touchdown of the game, again a 
one-yard run, to give Hopkins a 
commanding 14-0 lead. 

And then it happened again — 
another fumble! On Moravian’s 
first play of their 
ensuing drive, 
the Greyhounds 
coughed up the 
pigskin again 
thanks to a nasty 
hit by junior Tyler 
Brown who had 
six total tackles on 
the day. Sophmore 
Adam _ Schweyer 
was the first to 
pounce on the ball 
and the Jays were 
once again in good 
field position, be- 
ginning on the 
Moravian 32-yard line. 

Hopkins junior quarterback 
Hewitt Tomlin fired a 28-yard 
pass on the first play of the drive 
to junior - 

sEE FOOTBALL, pace B10 


Cross Country: 
Taking the lead 


The top seven runners from 
the Men’s and Women’s side trav- 
elled to New England for the Wil- 
liams Invitational. At the Towson 
meet, both teams placed second. 
Page B11 


INSIDE . 
Athlete of the Week: © 


Melissa Cole 


Junior Outside hitter Melissa 
Cole comes from an athletic family 
and leads the team in nearly every 
offensive category. Cole has over 
200 kills and her team is undefeat- 
edinconference play. Page B11 


Pennant Races: 
MLB wild card races 


The post season is decided in 
the American League but in the 
National league, three teams vie for 
the final two play off spots. Ryan 
Kahn breaks down the keys to win- 
ning the pennant. Page B11 


strung together four unanswered 
goals. 

Spencer Richley of Bucknell 
made it possible for this short pe- 
riod of time when the Bisons had 
a two goal lead. 
clearly and rea- 
sonably angered 
by the score on 
the scoreboard at 
this point, scored : |) 
with 2:05 left on 
the clock. His 
goal was with the 
help of sopho- 
more Alex Whit- 
tam. These two 
partnered for an- 
other goal a mere 
50 seconds later 
when _ Schofield 
passed the ball 
to Alex Whittam 
who was square- 
ly in front of the 
Bucknell goal. 
Whittam tied the game, 12-12, his 
third goal of the game. 

Senior Jeremy Selbst was a beast 
to say the least. He had a career 
high 20 saves. Selbst was named 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


The Johns Hopkins Men’s 
soccer team fell to 6-2-2 on the 
season on Tuesday September 
28th, losing to the Sea Gulls of 
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Junior defender Drew Holland uses his head against Salisbury. 8-2 advantage 


CWFPA Souther division defensive 
player of the week. With approxi- 
mately 30 seconds left on the clock, 
the Bisons made an impressive 
shot, Selbst once again held his 


own and kept the score tied. 


Selbst gave the Jays the chance 
to make that glorious goal before 
the clock counted down to a zero. 
game was 


The sensational 


Salisbury University, 1-0. 


net. 


tember 


played, 
and 


were 


In 
their previous matchup, Hop- | 
kins and Haverford battled to a 
scoreless tie. The team’s defense 
performed proficiently, allowing 
only one goal in the past week, 
but the offense failed to find the 
back of ‘the 


Traveling 
up to Haver- 
ford on Sep- 
25th 
for a Centenni- 
al Conference 
match-up, the 
Blue Jays out- 
out- 
performed, 
out-shot 
the Fords, but 
unable 
to beat goalie 
Jamey Apple- 
gate, who post- 
ed eight saves 
in the scoreless 
draw. Haver- 
ford moved to 
3-1-2 with the 


Hopkins won their home opener with two seconds remaining on the clock. 


the Fords, out- 
shooting their 
opponents 21- 
6, including an 


marked by extraordinary play by 
Scofield who had four goals and 
one assist. 

Whittam had three goals and 
three assists. John Barrett and 
Kielan Crow also 
had_ hat tricks... 

Hyden paced 
the Bison with a 
match-high six 
goals, while Bar- 
ron, Richley and 
Paul Reamey 
each had a pair. 

The win is the 

first for the Blue 
Jays at home over 


the Bucknell 
Bisons in five 
years. This was 
also the third 


straight time be- 
tween us and the 
Bison that the 
match has been 
decided by» just 
one goal. 

This match that resulted in a 
13-12 win in a CWPA Southern 
Division match was followed by 
10-9 overtime loss 

See WATER POLO, pace B11 
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Men’s soccer hits a speed bump, needs goals 


on goal. They also had seven cor- 
ners to Haverford’s one. 

Blue Jay captain and junior 
defender Corey Adams has been 
surprised with the offense’s sud- 
den lack of scores, but knows it 
is only a matter of time before it 
gets back on track. 

“We're struggling to find the 
final pass that will get us directly 
in on goal,’ Adams said. “In- 
stead we're being forced to shoot 
from a distance which leads to 
much less accuracy.” 

Per usual, Hopkins’ defense 
was rock-solid. Senior goalie 
Ravi Gill had two saves at Haver- 
ford, good for his fifth shutout in 
the team’s first ten games. 

With the tie, Hopkins remains 
winless in the Centennial Con- 
ference, at 0-1-1. 

Three days later, Hopkins’ 
scoring drought continued at 
Homewood Field vs. Salisbury, 
the first of three home games for 
the team this week. The Jays will 

host McDaniel on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 30th, and Muhlenberg on 
Saturday, October 2nd. 


tie. The Sea Gulls escaped with 

Statisti- a 1-0 win, despite the Jays, once 
cally, the Jays again, greatly outshooting their 
dominated opponents. 


Hopkins held advantages in 
shots (12-8), corners (3-2), and 
fouls (16-6), but the Sea Gulls 
were able 

See M. SOCCER, pace B11 — 
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